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Not So Bankrupt 


couple of ads I marked?” 

Pa Moser continued his reading 
of the Sunday editorial section. Despite 
an attempted absorption he blinked 
heavily hooded eyes nervously. 

“Pa! You want I should ask it again? 
I got some ads you should see—such 
bargains. A new rug that’s only been 
used a little, and they don’t want almost 
nothing for it. Look, Pa; take a look 
at what I found in the ads.” 

Pa slid a fat leg from one knee and 
rumpled his paper. 

“Oh-hum. Suppose I take a walk be- 
fore we go to bed.” 

“Then you go by yourself. I got no 
time, what with working for you and 
Leon all day. You want to take the 
ads with you?” 

“I said I was going for a walk. 
dark outside.” 

“You want I should get these things ?”’ 

“Goodness, no! What things?” 

“Look, Pa—‘parlor rug, room size, 
slightly used, ten dollars.” 

“No, no, Vida. Ain’t it I told you 
we buy nothing but what we got to 
have?” 

“Don’t we got to have a new rug? 
Ever since Leon spilled ink—” 

“Seven years ago! The rug was new, 
brand new. ‘That ink don’t matter so 
much. It hardly shows.”’ 

“That’s because the ink spot is worn 
off. We got to get a new rug anyway 
by the time Leon comes back from col- 
lege. But most of all it ain’t the rug, 
but some new clothes for me.” 

“As if the clothes you got ain’t good 
and strong yet.” 

“They're strong where I patched 
them, and they’re good because I bought 
a bargain. Look, Pa; look at this ad. 
Waists at the Silk Shop for two dollars 
and ninety-eight cents—so cheap!” 

“If you got to get a waist, I guess 
you got to. At Weinstein’s, on Market 
Street, you get two waists for less 
money.” 

“With a cheap look on ‘em like a 
price tag. Now, Pa, I got to get some 
new clothes and that rug only used a 
little.” 

“You got too many ideas about how 
much money you can spend. You think 


“Dp: you want to take a look at a 


It’s 


I’m a millionaire?” 
“You got a good business.” 


“That’s what I tell you. And since 
when is it I can’t support my family? 
Leon—three years now he goes to medi- 
cal college. Ain’t it that I support you 
in style and Leon to be a physician?” 

“Cheap waists and ink stains on a 
rug now seven years old!” 


EXPERIENCE 


angels of experience, 

That brightly round us move— 
O Sight, O Touch, O Element 

Wherein I breathe and love— 


How sweetly to your singing 
And silently, arise 

Out of our earthly vision 
The hills of Paradise! 


I feel my budding wings expand, 
I breathe diviner air— 

The common world before my doors 
Exhales in worlds more fair. 


—George Edward Woodberry. 


A sighed and picked up his paper 
again. No use going out—his es- 
cape would be temporary. 

“You go to Weinstein’s tomorrow and 
buy two waists. That’s being a good 
provider, huh? Maybe you get a pair 
of gloves, too—but cheap, you know. I 
never deny you all the clothes you need 
and maybe some you don’t need. Get 
nice strong clothes and you don’t got to 
have so many.” 

“Have I got always to wear the cheap 
things? Why can’t we make more 
money. You got a good business.” 

“You should complain if I don’t make 
twice as much. I pay always my debts.” 

“You should blush to think that your 
little brother, Alfred, sells so many shoes 
he’s already buying his home in West- 
wood Park—such a nice new bungalow 
with hardwood floors.” 

“Pooh. On the installment.” 

“That’s what I been telling you. Then 
you think we get a new bungalow in 


Westwood Park?” 


“No! You got to pay more than a 
thousand dollars down.” 


“Oh, then your brother, Alfred, is 
doing better than you?” 


“He ain’t got no boy to send through 
college.” 

“Your other brother, Aleck, already 
sold his little car and bought a new big 
one,” added Ma. Pa did not answer. 
He wondered whether he’d better smoke 
another cigar before going to bed. But 
good cigars cost money, especially when 
your wife wants expensive clothes. He 
stopped fingering the cigar in his waist- 
coat pocket and shook out his newspaper 
again. 

“You should be up-to-date like Aleck 
and Alfred and then we wouldn’t have 
to live in a bum third floor flat with 
bum plumbing and riding in street cars 
instead of our own machine.” 


Reading was impossible. Ma’s voice 
was shrill and her tone not at all hushed. 
Pa Moser threw down the paper and 
moved sleazily across the room in ill 
fitting slippers. He paused momentarily 
in front of the faded ink spot on the 
carpet. He wound the clock and went 
to the kitchen where he noisily drew a 
glass of water. Ma’s voice followed him 
unendingly. He returned to the parlor 
and straightened the papers on the profi- 
teer period library table. 


‘Maybe we go to bed,” he suggested 
timidly. 

“Not till we decide how you got to 
make more money. Pa, you got old 
ideas. You got to change your business 
or help it earn you more money.” 


‘‘Maybe we buy a small rug and put 
it over the ink spot,” wearily replied 
Pa. He could not hold out much longer 
against his wife’s attack and she guessed 
as much from his tone. 


“Rug! Why you don’t cut a hole 
in the carpet where the ink is? Why 
you don’t buy a rug a long time ago 
to cover up the ink? Bah! Cheap, 
cheap—why? I don’t say we starve, Pa; 
but that’s only because I’m a good man- 
ager, running down town to get soap 
three for a quarter that costs ten cents 


straight in this neighborhood. You let 
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money go through your fingers, giving 
all the time things to strangers. Ain’t 
I got a right, and Leon, too, to be com- 
fortable?” 

“The Red Cross and the Community 
Chest—my goodness, you got to give a 
little charity. You hurt your own busi- 
ness if you don’t.” 

“Oh, so? But I know. Kind heart- 
ed, they tell me you are. What for are 
you a canned goods broker if you don’t 
make it a business? The orphan home 
that used to be downtown and that’s al- 
ready so rich it’s moved to Westwood 
Park and got a swell new place—you 
gave to them a lot of canned goods for 
nothing. And Leon trying to be a doc- 
tor in Portland and me working to save 
money and keep from starving till I’m 
sick. So, you call that business?” 

“They were dented cans. I couldn’t 
have made much profit on them.” 

“But you bought them. You paid your 
own money for them. Oh, such a man 
what I got for a husband! You need 
an advisor, an efficiency expert, for a 
manager. You ain’t no dumb bell, Pa, 
but you got a soft heart. It ain’t in 
you to see a lazy man starve. You got 
to starve yourself to help him.” 

“T guess I go to bed now,” Pa broke 
in. But Ma followed him into the room, 
still talking. Pa put his arms into the 
sleeves of a bath robe and flopped in 
a chair near the window. Resignedly, he 
pulled out his cigar and lit it. 

Ma Moser continued to lament over 
her poverty for another hour. Then her 
sentences became intermittent. At the 
first gentle sounds of snoring, Pa sighed 
deeply and slipped off his bath robe. But 
slumber was not his. Ma had jangled 
his nerves and set his brain whirling. Out 
of the befuddled ideas that she had start- 
ed to flow in his head, there gradually 
arose the conviction that he did need 
the aid of someone with the ability to 
make and keep money to manage his 
business. 

Pa Moser’s finances were shaky, his 
business slowly declining. In-a few 
years at this rate he would be a bank- 
rupt. He had never dared to tell Ma 
just how poor they were. It took so 
much to send Leon through college and 
to meet the modest needs of their own 
house-keeping. And he was soft. That 
_ might explain the slump his business was 
showing. 

The few dollars Pa gave to charity 
didn’t amount to a great deal; but he 
had given each clerk a month’s salary 
as bonus for Christmas the past three 
years. He could have bought an auto- 
mobile or made the first payment on a 
house had he been less kind to his em- 
ployees. 

An efficiency expert-—yes, he did need 
one. But that would cost more money 
and besides, he didn’t like most of those 
he had met. They were a perky, noisy, 


ahead of the brokerage business. 


domineering lot, talking much in the 
first person and demanding a president’s 
salary. Then there was that girl, Tillie 
Doffer. She had interviewed him just 
a week ago, a wide-awake girl, not at 
all mannish, who called herself a private 
business adjuster. She had confidence 
in what powers might be hers, though 
a college diploma was her only reference. 
She had done some office work and 
claimed a knowledge of business meth- 
ods. Still, he might make a deal with 
her inexperience. But her inexperience 
was not the only thing against her. She 
was a beautiful girl, slim and well 
dressed. That was all right with Pa— 
but what would Ma Moser say? Pa 
gave it up and joined his wife in slum- 

r. 

LOT can happen in three months. 

So thought Pa Moser. And Pa 
looked like that something had happened 
to him. The hat he had worn faith- 
fully the past two years was discarded 
and his moustache was trimmed to half 
the dimensions he had formerly worn it. 
Pa was a success—at least Tillie was 
successful. ‘That was as good as being 
a success one’s self and saved’ much 
of the bother. Business was booming. 

Ma now had accounts at the exclusive, 
highest priced shops. She had stocked 
up with clothes and an automobile of 
the common type—was already a lap 
She 
had run the gauntlet of profiteer parlors. 
The sandbagging to purse and person 
had been furious, but Ma had emerged 
with a permanent wave and a reduced 
chin. 

The ink-stained carpet was only a 
memory now, for several new rugs 
adorned the new home. Ma and Pa 
had “built.” Of course, these things 
were not paid for. That would take 
time and depended upon the continued 
success of Pa’s business. 

Yes, a lot can happen in three months. 
Ma washed clothes not at all; neither 
did she cook or make beds. A homely 
servant of all work was the answer to 
Ma’s leisure. But there was a weevil 
in Ma’s cotton boll. She did not like 
Tillie. But how great this dislike was, 
Pa did not find out till the day he 
asked Ma if she’s invite Tillie to dinner. 

“Besides my own friends, why should 
I ask anyone to my house?” she had 
immediately countered. 

“But she’s a member of the firm,” 
stated Pa. 

“And since when do you invite the 
office force to lunch?” 


“She isn’t the whole force—but she’s 


worth more than all the rest of them. 
We owe Tillie a little something, Ma, 
and I thought for her to come here 
and have dinner—” 

“Did you ask her?” 

“No. I wanted you to invite her.” 

“Well, I won’t. Shame that you 


should be more interested in another 
woman than your wife.” 

“I have to be interested. She’s my 
business partner. And so you got to be 
interested, otherwise we don’t have this 
fine house what ain’t paid for yet and 
the automobile with solid wheels ex- 
tra.” 

“Huh. She got bobbed hair.” 

“One hundred per cent increase in 
business—that’s what she done with her 
bobbed head.” 

“You want I should bob my hair, 
you like it so well? Just because that 
Doffer girl got a bobby head—” 

“Mama, hush! A business twice as 
big ain’t to be fussed at. You talk like 
I rather not have her for my partner.” 

“Oh, Pa, why you don’t tell me your 
businesses before you do them? And 
poor Leon away off in Portland because 
he got to be a doctor. No man should 
have a girl for a business partner.” 

“If she makes twice my business, ain’t 
it she got a right to be my partner in 
half the business?” 

“In half the business! Oi, Pa—I knew 
it couldn’t last. Now we got to loose 
the home and ride down town again in 
the street cars.” 

“Vida! You should carry more calm. 
She’s my partner in the firm’s profits 
only when the profit is one hundred per 
cent what it was before she come.” 

“Why you don’t get all the profit, a 
good business man with a good busi- 
ness?” 

“It was in the agreement that she 
get her share of the profit.”’ 

“But you could let her go now and 
save the profit.” 

“And lose the business so it’s worse 
than before?” 

“A bright man like you, Pa—” 

“Shush! You spilt the milk and now 
you got to drink it. It ain’t I, but you, 
what suggested this efficiency business. 
Tillie is just what you wanted to hap- 
pen. You got a fine home and an auto- 
mobile with solid wheels extra—and look 
at your clothes! My what a swell dress- 
er you are. Aleck and Alfred got nice 
wives but they don’t hold a brass can- 


dlestick to you.” 


Ma mused for a few minutes. Pa 
swallowed the last of his ham and eggs, 
took a gulp of the luke warm coffee and 
folded up his newspaper. 

“Now I go to that fine business what 
we got. Come, Mama, kiss?” 

“Pa, I don’t want to fuss and I know 
you wouldn’t love me if I did; but I 
got to be contented or I don’t be happy.” 

“Shush, Mama. You feel better now. 
Take a ride over to Aleck’s and show 
his wife your smart new hat what cost 
more than the price of a new tire.’’ 

Pa lit his cigar and stepped out brisk- 
ly for the car that would carry him 
through a long tunnel and to his work. 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Night Life in Stratford-on-Avon 


HERE were two good reasons 
why, instead of taking one of 
the daylight trains to Stratford- 
on-Avon, I preferred to wait for the 
seven thirty-five. One reason was the 
unusually friendly aspect of London to 
one who had just returned from a year 
on the continent. The July sun was 
constantly revealing hitherto undisclosed 
beauties, and the town itself had taken 
on a certain Gemutlichkeit which it 
never assumes at another season of the 
year. Moreover I wished to spend one 
day more at the book stalls in ancient 
Holywell Street, where, at the 


By J. W. TODD 


selves to the gastronomical mood of a 
great personality than to his devotional 
mood. 


HE seven thirty-five train from 

Paddington was an express and 
did not stop at Haton Junction. But 
it slipped a carriage at Warwick for 
passengers for that point and for Haton 
and Stratford-on-Avon. ‘The change to 
the little train in waiting was quickly 
made, and at nine fifty-seven we drew 


which seemed peculiarly applicable to my 
own situation: 

“Now spurs the lated traveler apace 

To gain the timely inn’—, 
and my mind dwelt with pleasurable an- 
ticipation on the unpretentious comforts 
of an old time English inn. 

At the sign of the Golden Lion all 
was quiet, and his lair was dark. In 
quantity and quality the large American 
party had evidently proved adequate 
nutriment, rich in vitamines and all the 
satisfying properties of a well-selected 
meal, and the Golden Lion had closed 

his eyes and retired in satiety 


close of the preceding day, I 
had grazed only one side of the 
street. Having started at St. 
Mary el Strand I had just 
reached St. Clement Danes at 
the other end when the shut- 
ters began to close in the suc- 
culent pasturage for the night. 

It is this circumstance which 
makes it so futile to deny any 
of the years that have elapsed 
since then, for how many even 
of my own generation have 
had any intimate acquaintance 
with delightful, ramshackle 
Holywell Street! Although 
the work of desecration inau- 
gurated by an_ iconoclastic 
County Council was even then 
under way it had not yet 
reached queer old ‘‘Booksel- 
lers’ Row,” and it was not un- 
til two years later that the 
great hegira to Charing Cross 
Road took place. The mod- 
ernization of this part of the 
Strand reduced it to utter 
commonplaceness, and crescent 
shaped Aldwych is only the 


But 


LOVES 


NCE I had love—sharp joy, 
Wild nights of suffering, 


Hiding from me the golden thrill of Autumn, 
The wantonness of Spring: 


This is love too, they say, 
This light my calm heart knows 

That comes to me, a shadow of his footsteps, 
That passes when he goes; 


Yet now my soul is mine, 
I can take pleasure now 
In the deep curve the ripening pears make 


Where they bend down the bough; 


I can lie dreaming now 
In the long wave that lies 
Where the gray mist and the gray rocking water 
Make one the sea and skies — 


I am steel now to carry, 
Willow to give again— 


never any more the old sharp rapture, 
The old ecstatic pain! 


—Margaret Widdemer. 


for the night. His golden fell 
still gleamed in the light of 
the street lamp, but the king 
of beasts himself stubbornly 
refused to be aroused or even 
to growl a protest in his slum- 
ber. I rang with increasing 
vigor at the gilt door-bell and 
knocked with ever more im- 
petuous vehemence with the 
gilt knocker, but his leonine 
majesty condescended no ac- 
knowledgement of all this dis- 
turbance. 

From the Golden Lion, so 
determinedly couchant for the 
night, I turned to the Red 
Horse, which stands beside it 
in amicable relationship 
scarcely to be found in nature. 
To the Red Horse I turned, 
ruefully thrusting my hand 
into my pocket and making a 
rapid estimate of the probable 
difference in expenditure which 
this change of programme for 
the night might occasion. 

All was somnolently silent, 
and repeated tugs at the bell 


insolent grin of sacrilege 


brought no response from of- 


triumphant. 

Only once since then have I been 
tempted to linger there—and yielded to 
the temptation. It was to attend a serv- 
ice at St. Clement Danes and sit in 
Dr. Johnson’s pew. Surely every stu- 
dent of English literary history will con- 
done this lapse, even though it be true, 
as was revealed on the following day, 
that Americans are more likely to mani- 
fest, and perhaps satisfy, their interest 
in Dr. Johnson by dining on Monday at 
what they conceive to be the Doctor’s 
table at the Cheshire Cheese, hard by, 
than by worshiping in his pew on Sun- 
day. Perhaps we may be pardoned if 
Dr. Johnson, in the quiescence of wor- 
ship, should inspire us with less keen 
interest than Dr. Johnson in the vigor 
of gastronomic action, for it is un- 
doubtedly easier for us to stimulate our- 


up at the Great Western station.at Strat- 
ford. All of the train crew and the 
half dozen remaining passengers, ob- 
viously residents of Stratford, immedi- 
ately scurried off to their homes. ‘The 
station was left in darkness. I hastened 
along Greenhill Street, past the Foun- 
tain, and on down Wood and Bridge 
Streets toward the Golden Lion where 
I was to meet an American tourist party 
and be responsible for their safe delivery 
in London on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day. 

Somewhere in the town a clock was 
striking ten as I walked. No other 
sound was to be heard. ‘The people 
from the train had already disappeared 
in the darkness of the first diverging 
streets. It was the time and place to 


recall the observation in Macbeth, 


fice, stall or barroom. Al- 
though it was yet long till midnight no 
“pretty chambermaid, putting in her 
smiling face, inquired with a hesitating 
air, whether I had rung.” Some three 
generations had passed since this indi- 
vidual had disturbed the midnight medi- 
tations of Washington Irving in this 
selfsame inn, and each generation of her 
descendents, with inherited pertinacity, 
had evidently wrested an additional hour 
from each corresponding generation of 
easy going guests, and had thriftily con- 
solidated their gains. Even the bar was 
closed; no hostler with tousled head ap- 
peared; not even a horse, either red 
or roan, either brown or bay nickered 
any sound of welcome. It was apparent 


that the Red Horse was bedded for the 
night and that nothing short of royal 
decree or some great cataclysm of nature 
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could arouse him. 

A few rods farther down, on the op- 
posite side of the street, was (and, I 
presume, still is) the Old Red Lion. The 
prominent thing about the Old Red Lion 
in those days was its bar, which, during 
the daytime, was notably frequented by 
coachmen and hostlers engaged in the 
discussion of the merits of various 
horses and of the general sporting news 
of the day. The Old Red Lion would 
at least have the advantage of local color 
and, presumably, of cheapness. 

All was dark. There was no evidence 
of the usual animation of the day. The 
Old Red Lion, apparently acknowledg- 
ing the law of the jungle as established 
by his golden brother across the way, had 
also couched himself for the night and 
was recuperating his strength for the 
predatory pursuits of the morrow. No 
response was vouchsafed to the clamor- 
ous beating on the door. 

“A villainously lethargic beast,” I 
muttered as I turned away with bruised 
knuckles and drooping arms, “I must 
go to the Shakespeare after all.” 

The Shakespeare was, at that time, the 
only place in Stratford aspiring to the 
dimensions and equipment of a modern- 
ly appointed hotel. Here, at least, I 
should find a night clerk who would 
admit me to some sort of accommoda- 
tion. Turning back I passed out of 
Bridge Street at the head of High, where 
pillory, stocks, and whipping post used 
to stand along with the old market cross, 
the latter serving as a place for the 
housewives to hang out their weekly 
wash, and for the butchers to hang up 
their meat, until a hypercritical village 
council forbade both practices away back 
in 1608. Passing on into Wood Street 
I came back to the Fountain. 

The fact that a drizzling rain had 
now set in was not surprising in itself; 
the surprising thing was that it had not 
begun sooner—and harder. 

As I pondered before the clock tower, 
getting my bearings anew, the sound of 
approaching foot-steps became evident. 
Mr. Howells’ “The Seen and Unseen at 
Stratford-on-Avon” was not written un- 
til long after this time else I should 
indubitably have taken to my heels to 
avoid the embarrassment of a possible 
$piritualistic encounter with the immor- 
tal one himself. 

HE footsteps became increasingly 

resonant, and their steady beat upon 
the pavement began to lend color to the 
suspicion of hobnails. A moment later 
a dimly outlined form emerged from the 
bystreet and, approaching through the 
open space, bore down upon me. It had 
a waterproof cape over its shoulders and 
carried a dark lantern, the light of 
which was thrown upon me as its bearer 
drew closer. The figure was substantial 
in proportions and bore not the slightest 
resemblance to Shakespeare. 


The night watchman was sympathetic 
and friendly disposed, but he shook his 
head doubtfully when I expressed the 
hope that he might be able to direct me 
to a lodging place. ‘It’s too late,” he 
said, ““Everybody’s in bed; you see it's 
after ten o'clock.” 

It was plain that in Stratford-on-Avon 
ten o'clock was the ultimate hour for 
respectable activity. 

“Does no place keep open until the 
arrival of the nine fifty-seven?” I 


asked. 


He shook his head again. “If anyone 
ever comes by it they engage in ad- 
vance,” he said. 


As to the Shakespeare, his beat took 
him by there, and he would accompany 
me. Someone might chance to be about. 
Manifestly, however, he wished to pre- 
pare me for the scale of prices at the 
Shakespeare, and he cautioned me that 
they would not be low. He had him- 
self put up there the first night he and 
the ‘“‘Missus” had passed in Stratford. 
Having thus led up to the point he put 
it in the form of a question. “And 


what do you fancy they charged me?” 
the night watchman asked. 

I diplomatically waived my right to 
the guess, and he himself answered the 
question, as he had evidently expected 
from the first that he would be obliged 
to do; “Three bob,” he said with a cer- 
tain complacency that revealed no trace 
of bitterness or resentment. 

I expressed surprise but, at the same 
time, entire readiness to credit the house 
with the effrontery of making such a 
charge. 

“To be sure,” he continued after a 
pause, “we did ’ave the little chap with 
us, and of course ’e might ‘ave made 
trouble, but as it ’appened ’e didn’t.” 

I did not disclose the fact that I had 
once put up there myself, nor did I 
divulge the much greater number of 
“bobs” that I had had to pay on that 
occasion. 

The door of the Shakespeare was 
closed and locked. Vigorous ringing, 
however, brought a porter to the wicket. 
The house was full. The night watch- 


(Continued on page 296) 
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Scheila Nawadaha 


ISING from the foot-hills of 
Marin County, across San Fran- 
cisco Bay, looms ‘Tamalpais 

Mountain. Lovers of nature who will 
leave the trail, and strike off into the 
inner glades and recesses may suddenly 
see through the tall tree-shadows an 
erect figure which they will perhaps 
imagine to be the spirit of the lost tribe 
of the Tamals. 

This stately moving presence is indeed 
a spirit of the woods, a descendant, not 
of the ITamals however, but of the no- 
ble Cherokee, famed for his daring and 
bravery. 

Her very name symbolizes the dignity 
and beauty of her race. Scheila Nawa- 
daha,—Spirit God, Sweet Singer,—has 
found peace for the tired 
restless soul, strength for 
the weakening body in 
wandering among the hid- 
den trails of another tribe. 

Born in Hilo of In- 
dian and Hawaiian par- 
ents, as a little girl she 
was brought to America 
and grew up among the 
Apaches in Arizona where 
her parents carried on the 
arts of basket and blanket 
weaving, and where 
Scheila studied the music 
of the wilds. 

As a tiny child she 
spoke seldom, but early 
sang and whistled, imitat- 
ing the birds which were 
her playmates. Barefooted 
or in birch-bark mocas- 
sins, a willow skirt her 
only covering, she grew to 
maidenhood, a free, wild 
creature, unrestricted by convention's 
laws. 

Craving color for her blankets, she 
extracted hues of orange, purple and red 
from the minerals and leaves. All the 
secrets of the open became hers; but her 
parents seeking for her the education 
of the white man forsook the wigwam 
for the city. 

To San Francisco they came, where 
Scheila studied the art of restraint, the 
laws of society, and later under skillful 
teachers, she added the technique of 
whistling to the art which she already 
possessed. 

Then followed the period of restless- 
ness! No serious malady broke out, but 
the lithe body away from its natural 
haunts drooped and lost its buoyancy of 
action. The untamed spirit pined in 
the close confinement of drawing room 


By ETHEL COTTON 


and salon! Now, I had been told, she 
had found relief on the mountain, so I 
asked for her story. 

In her picturesque San _ Francisco 
home, sheltered by Sutro Forest, | found 
her. The love of color was still evident. 
She wore a velvet lounging robe of 
burnt-orange which seemed to deepen to 
a jet-like blackness the long braids of 
her hair. 

“IT would not now entirely give up 
the comforts of civilization to which -l 
have grown accustomed,” Scheila told 
me, as | sat in her favorite room. “I 
am used to this,” indicating the lux- 
urious couches and furnishings about her. 


The Spirit of the Mountain 


She rose and with graceful strides, 
crossed to the window. “But there are 
times when even these,” she looked at 
the tall trees of the forest swaying in 
the wind— this’ —from a side win- 
dow one could look across the Golden 
Gate to the hills on the other shore, 
“all of it” her long arms stretched wide, 
“does not satisfy the soul. ‘Then it is 
I must get near, | must get close to it 
all.” 

“How long have you been taking 
these walks?” I queried. I had care- 
fully avoided the word “hikes.”’ 

The dark eyes glowed with renewed 
health, “About nine months now, two 
days, three days a week, and you do not 
know,” the deep voice was rich with 
feeling, ““you do not know what it means 
within.” She placed her hand on her 
breast dramatically. “It keeps alive my 


soul-self, the other self lives here,” in- 
dicating her surroundings. 

“I’m afraid | don’t quite understand,” 
I ventured. 

‘““My soul-self was dying,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘My body, the world-self, was 
still alive, but tired with carrying the 


dead soul. My soul-self is the one who 
sings.” 

“Tell me just how it happened,” I 
begged. 


“Il was so restless, so unhappy,” she 
began at once. “My music | love. Oh 
there is nothing like the music of the 
birds. One little song,” she was talking 
rapidly, eagerly, “one little song of a 
bird always gave me great, great happi- 
ness. Think then what it means to me 
to give it to these poor city 
people.” The pathos of 
the race shadowed her 
face as she spoke of the 
suffering tribes of the 
white man. “Long I had 
to wait to find a teacher, 
then from Europe came a 
man with a voice of a 
bird, the understanding of 
the ecstacy of a bird. ‘You 
feel it all’ he said to me, 
‘but I can help you give it 
forth more perfectly,’ so 
we worked and we worked 
and then more than ever 
like the birds I could sing, 
I could warble, I could 
call to my mate.” She 
paused, and while I 
watched her the joy 
seemed to fade, and the 
o'd shadow crossed her 
face. 

“And then you—that is 
your soul-self—became ill?” I prompted. 

“Not at first. For a long time | was 
happy,” she went on, “when I was 
whistling for the boys in the Military 
Prison at Alcatraz, or for the sick peo- 
ple at the hospitals. Then the ladies,” 
I may have fancied the slight scorn on 
the word, “the club and society ladies 
invited me to entertain for them. I 
whistled at teas, at dinners, at musicals. 
Always they are lovely; but always I 
must be wearing clothes which annoy 
me, always be inside walls, always be . 
chtt away from the woods.” 

I waited for a moment and she went 
on. “Then I get weak, | cannot breathe, 
my voice will not come, I am unhappy, 
I cannot whistle to my birds.” 


“What did the doctors say?” I ques- 
tioned. 
‘They said it was just a nervous con- 
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dition. I must eat more. I ate, 
breathed hard, but all the time I got 
more weak, more unhappy.” From the 
window she looked across to the Marin 
Hills. ‘“Then I saw those, and knew 
what to do,” she smiled happily. 

“I made this,” she held up a loose 
covering made of the softest skins care- 
fully fringed and exquisitely beaded, 
“‘and these,” the mocassins were placed 
before me. “Then I took my bow and 
arrow, and blanket in a satchel, put on 
a big coat and took the boat and train 
to Mill Valley. From there I wander 
where I will. I climb the mountains, I 


talk with my birds. They teach me. I 
can sing again.” 

“Why the bow and arrow?” I asked. 

“Oh, that was only at: first,” she 
answered quickly. “That is something 
your civilization has taught me. I can- 
not kill—that way.” 

As I looked puzzled she explained. 
“Your ladies of the Audubon Society 
made me see that I must not kill the 
body of the bird. Sometime perhaps I 
can teach them they must not kill the 
soul. Here,” she glanced at the walls 
of the room, “it will die. There,” she 
was again looking toward the hills, 


“there it has re-birth.” 

“But don’t you find it hard to adapt 
yourself? hard to come back to the city, 
the home and social duties?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, no,” she laughed lightly. “My 
other self likes it now. It is rather 
pleasant.”” She dropped into a big chair 
and sank luxuriously among the cush- 
ions. “You will stay for lunch will you 
not?” all the cordial courtesy of a charm- 
ing hostess was in her tone. “I have 
some fresh fruits shipped in from the 
country. You will share them with me?” 
The world-self was speaking. 


Night 


man added his solicitations to my own. 
The porter was inexorable. Was there 
no corner or cranny into which I could 
be crowded? I had slept in the smok- 
ing room of Phipp’s Cockburn in Glas- 
gow with several other guests, having 
been given the choice between this and 
the bath room. At the Hotel Lang in 
Heidelberg, having no choice, I had 
occupied the bath room in state, no one 
having expressed a desire for a bath that 
night. I had slept beneath the tiles in 
the attic of a now forgotten inn at Bot- 
zen, with two rotund gentlemen beneath 
the feathers of the other two beds. The 
porter of the Shakespeare refused to 
relent. 

The night watchman was obviously 
troubled; but we went on. No place 
is very far from any other place in Strat- 
ford, and it was not long until our beat 
led us past the Falcon, at the corner of 
Chapel Street and Scholar’s Lane, and 
just opposite the site of New Place, 
Shakespeare’s last residence. The night 
watchman thumped and rattled at the 
door of the inn. There was no response. 

The side arms of the night watchman 
did not consist of a club such as the 
American policemen carry. His weapon 
was a flexible steel or iron rod with a 
handle. With this he beat upon the side 
of the house beneath the upper window 
where, apparently, he knew the landlord 
slept. After a time a head, emerging 
from a one-piece costume. was thrust out 
of the window with an interrogation 
that was first visible, then audible. The 
watchman concisely explained the situa- 
tion. 

“Sorry, but I’m full up,” was the 
host’s reply. <A brief parley followed, 
without result, and the head was with- 
drawn. 

We went on and soon passed the en- 
trance to the footpath which leads off 
to Shottery. I thought of the commodi- 
ous and hospitable look of the “courting 
bench” beside the big fireplace of the 


(Continued from page 294) 


Hathaway cottage, and of how comfort- 
able one might be there for the night— 
provided, of course, it were not re- 
quired for its traditional use. 

No more inns lay on our beat, but 
the watchman belabored the walls of 
two or three lodging houses en route. 
There was no reaction, and we gradually 
worked our way back to the Fountain 
and the clock tower. Here the night 
watchman said he must leave me, ad- 
monishing me, however, to wait here for 
the other man, who was due there in 
three minutes and who would go on 
with me. As a matter of fact the “other 
man” appeared before the first one had 
turned into the nearest street. They 
passed a few words in which I was evi- 
dently consigned to the guardianship of 
the new arrival, who: entered at once 
upon the duties and obligations of this 
office. 

My custodian was evidently not con- 
vinced of the absolute good faith of 
the dormant landlords. ‘You see, they 
don’t want to get up,” he said, “and 
after all it is rather late.” “Of course,” 
he continued, “they’re bound, under the 
law, to take you in if they ’ave the room, 
but ’ow are you going to prove that they 
‘ave the room?” 

I admitted the difficulties in the way 
of sécuring the proof, and we went on. 


T was early in the morning and the 
rain was showing increased persist- 
ence. Moreover it seemed that we had 
practically covered the town. The watch- 
man announced in a manner which made 
it dificult to determine whether it was 
uttered with regret or with relief, that 
there now remained but one place that 
had not been visited. ‘““There’s only the 
Coach and ’Orses left,” he said, “if we 
can’t get in there there’s nothing left 
for it but the street.” 
The street was left, to be sure, and 
it was open and quiet and unobstructed. 
But it did not have a hospitable look. 


Life in Stratford-on-Avon 


The Coach and Horses stood, perhaps 
it still stands, in Henely Street almost 
directly opposite the Birthplace. When 
we paused before it the sign was but 
dimly discernible, overhanging the street. 
The watchman proceded to whip up the 
house as he had done at the others—and 
with the same lack of result. Then as- 
saulting the door he rattled with such 
effectiveness that finally the bolt fell back 
and the door itself opened. The night 
watchman entered. 

I heard, and by the light of his lan- 
tern saw, him pass through the barroom, 
and in a moment his hobnails were 
thumping on the stairway, which led 
straight up from the door in front of 
which I was standing. I deemed it 
prudent to step aside, for if the night 
watchman were taken for a burglar he 
might not be successful in stopping all 
the bullets aimed in our direction. 

When my intermediary was about 
half way up the stairs the scantily clad 
figure of the landlord appeared at the 
top. 

Did he have a vacant room? 

Why, yes he did happen to have one. 

I took it. I took it without asking the 
privilege of a preliminary inspection, and 
without inquiring the terms. 

I bade my benefactor, guardian, and 
friend a warm but willing good night 
and was shown to the room. It was 
commodious and contained an enormous 
four-poster bed with canopy—Himmel- 
bett the Germans call it but himmlisches 
Bett seemed still more expressive to the 
leg-weary, water soaked protege of the 
Stratford night watchmen. It is true 
the bed and furnishings were dingy as 
the ancient sign over the street, on which 
the light of the next morning revealed 
but dimly the faded legend, “Coach and 
Horses,” but at last I was housed and, 
at least for what remained of the night, 
I could 

“Let the world wagge, and take mine 
ease in mine Inne.” And I did. 
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The Truth About Dan Kirtley 


DISMAL RAIN shad )sibeen 
A falling all day from an equally 
dismal sky—one of those end- 
less drizzles that chills body and spirit 
alike. A grey haze hung about the low 
banks of the Mace River, and in the 
gathering dusk Joe Willis could scarcely 
distinguish the landmarks which com- 
manded his paddle strokes. Four days 
on this ribbon-like body of water had 
brought him into the heart of that vast 
stretch of semi-wilderness, approaching 
the height of land between the Albany 
and Severn Rivers—twenty days from 
any extended civilization. Yet be- 


By RALPH W. ANDREWS 


months. Willis was entirely dependent 
upon this man, for though he was equal 
to the physical rigors, the bitter sameness 
of a winter spent alone would bear 
down upon him and smother him, even 
as a heavy snow smothers a blaze. 


HERE WAS Ben Lemcke, Willis 
reflected, who went crazy over a 
big catch of fur. And the fellow down 
Vanque way—Pod Banks, wasn’t it ?— 
whose dogs all died, and when he tried 
to snowshoe out for supplies, was caught 


within the circle of firelight. He nodded 
but remained silent as though waiting 
for Willis to break the stillness. “Then 
he bent and lit his pipe from a coal. 

‘Got my matches wet. Smelled your 
smoke and finally located your fire. 
Spare me a match or two?” 

Joe Willis hesitated and then fumbled 
in the canvas bag at his feet, producing 
a handful of matches. 

“Help yourself. I know how it is to 
run plumb out. Come far?” 

“Only a couple of miles. You're 


Joe Willis, eh?” 
Willis nodded and kicked the fire 


into a ruddier blaze. 


cause he was returning to his own 


Ft. Daubert country—eagerly re- 
turning after sordid months of idle- 
ness in Toronto, Willis kept on, 
bearing as patiently as possible the 
chill of the bleak wind on his rain- 
soaked body. 
Ahead swam an otter, oblivious of 
any other presence, disappearing be- 
neath the submerged roots of a tam- 
arack which leaned out of the water 
like the mast of a grounded schoon- 
er. Willis passed the spot, staring 
dully yet enviously into the mass of 
tamarack and spruce; for though it 
dripped more moisture than he, it 
could not feel the cold. Then, be- 
fore his eyes, drifted the spot he 
sought—a bed of gravel thrust as it 
were into the flesh of the wooded 
edge of the river. He rammed the 
canoe upon the sloping floor and 
stepped out upon the rocks. Turn- 
ing, he looked back as though half- 
reluctant to forsake the water, 
though God knew he was glad 


SIXTH SONG OF THE HOLY 


YOUNG MEN 


(From the Navajo) 
N either side was a god, 
But the Holy Young Man 
Was the god on top of the mountain 
Down which the rivers ran. 


And this branch on the summit, 
His talisman, his charm, 

Was cut from the sacred pine-tree: 
Fate could not do him harm. 


The young girls who became bears 
Said, “O Young Man, we know— 

We know you are not divine, 
There’s no use saying so.” 


But on either side was a god, 
And the Holy Young Man 

Was the god on top of the mountain 
Down which the rivers ran. 


—Weillard Johnson. 


“Your eyes are good. But I don’t 
know you.” He looked closer as he 
spoke, but he knew he had never 
been within sight of that lean, beard- 
ed face, nor had he ever seen one 
so utterly devoid of expression. Even 
the man’s lips hung over his teeth 
and pipestem lifelessly. ‘They seemed 
to flap as he spoke. 

“You wouldn’t. People up here 
don’t know me—or much about me. 
I’m Dan Kirtley if you want to 
know.” 

Dan Kirtley! Willis gazed rapt- 
ly at the man again. Dan Kirtley 
—the one man of whom he knew 
nothing, of whom Ft. Daubert knew 
nothing, yet said all manner of 
things. He poached on other trap 
lines, had done away with a fur 
buyer who had offered him a poor 
price for his catch—these and more 
were the things they said. But Ft. 
Daubert did know one thing—that 
Dan Kirtley never smiled. 


“No,” Willis admitted,” probably 


enough to leave that sullen, uncom- 
panionable river. 


In the harsh light of the blazing- 


green-birch logs, Joe Willis appeared as 
a man in full possession of the forest 
sense. [he eyes which had snatched this 
gravel bed from a monotonous blur of 
underbrush sounded his astuteness and 
justified his presence so far north. ‘The 
parchment skin, stretched tightly over 
his cheek-bones to wrinkle at the corners 
of his mouth, bore out other evidence 
that he was a dweller in the bush. In 
fact the appearance of his whole figure, 
his agility and natural poise as he cut 
logs for the fire and made supper, gave 
him absolute right to call this Ft. Dau- 
bert country his own. 

But as Joe Willis lay motionless on 
his blankets he knew it was not his own. 
He knew he shared the hypothetical 
possession of it with one other man—the 
man who would be his partner for the 
winter, who would trap with him and 
help bridge over the white, frozen 


in a big storm. No—not alone—better 


no trapping at all than that. But what 
about McDermott or Bill Frame or 
one of the breeds like Belaire ?— 


wouldn’t any one of them bunk in with 
him? 

Joe stirred restlessly and tossed an- 
other log on the fire to sink back ex- 
haustedly. Yes, any one of these men 
would gladly run their traps with his. 
But this man with whom he was to 
share the Ft. Daubert winter must be of 
different stuff than these. Jobe Denny, 
Willis’ partner of the last season, was 
said to be the most congenial and the 
squarest man north of the Albany, but 
Joe had found him morose and not a 
little dangerous. It would be hard to 
find a thoroughly congenial man. Con- 
cluding this, Willis sprang to his feet 
in alarm. 

The gaunt figure of a man had parted 
the thicket of moose-maples and stood 


I wouldn’t know you—you never 
give anybody a chance.” 

“They don’t need to know me,” Kirt- 
ley went on in a voice which the loose 
lips made repulsive. “They don’t need 
to know me to talk about me. Guess 
you've heard enough to keep your dis- 
tance.” 

Willis sounded a mirthless chuckle. 

“I’ve heard enough to think they're 
a pack of damn fools—all of them. I’m 
glad to know you, Kirtley—even if you 
do break into a fellow’s sleep, and scare 
the lights out of him. 

“Wonder if you'd bunk in with me 
this winter?” 

Willis was startled by his own words, 
wishing he had not said them. He had 
decided in a moment of contemplation. 
He wanted to be known at Ft. Daubert 
as the “man who lived with Dan Kirt- 
ley.” There would be glory in it; the 
man who lived with Dan Kirtley. 

But Dan Kirtley took the words with 
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only a slight lifting of his eyebrows. He 
turned his gaze full upon Joe Willis’ 
face and it was then that the trapper 
felt for the first time, the sear of a pair 
of eyes. Even in the dim light of the 
dying fire he felt those eyes pierce him 
like a steel dart. 

“You must need a friend bad, Willis,” 
Kirtley said, “to come to me. And I 
can tell you, you won’t find me a friend. 
I’ve lived without those things for eight 
years, and I’ve survived where a hundred 
men couldn’t. I'll tell you that the great 
silences can reward a man tenfold to 
a man’s once. Do you mean what you 
say? You want me to live with you?” 

A defiant light had crept into Willis’ 
eyes. He forced a low, carefree laugh, 
but the skin over his cheek-bones was un- 
deniably tighter. 

“T’m looking for a partner, Dan Kirt- 
ley, and you interest me. I’m offering 
you a chance to get human again. You 
see I don’t follow your bunk about the 
‘great silences’—a friend is mighty handy 
to have.” | 

For a moment Kirtley’s lips seemed 
to flatten but his words slipped between 
them leaving them as inanimate as ever. 

“I see you're serious about it. 
wish you good luck, but I’m not looking 
forward to a pleasant winter. I’ll bunk 
in with you Willis, but we trap separate- 
ly and keep our catches separate. Thanks 
for the matches. Maybe you'll decide 
you don’t want me——I hope you do de- 
mg that. Yes—I mean it—I hope you 


When he had slipped into the black- 
ness of the cornel and Juniper, Willis 
laughed to himself again. He was go- 
ing to live with Dan Kirtley—be the 
“man who lived with Dan Kirtley.” The 
thought was merely glorifying, not com- 
forting, and the dripping spruces had 
long drenched the embers of the fire be- 
fore he fell asleep. 

Dry twigs snapped in the icy wind 
and dropped into the three-foot layer 
of soft, new winter snow. Beaver sought 
shelter within their houses and not far 
away a wolf sniffed the air, sounding a 
weird cry to her mate. And, hearing 
it, partridge fluttered off the spruce 
boughs and buried themselves in the 
snow. ‘Thus winter made its advent into 
the Ft. Daubert country, and found Joe 


‘Willis and Dan Kirtley securely bound 


to each other’s mercy in a twenty-foot 
cabin on the Little Bend. 

It was not until the heavy snows 
came that Willis suffered any regret of 
the bargain he had made with Kirtley. 
Dan was, indeed, the man who never 
smiled, although at odd times tiny wrin- 
kles appeared about his piercing black 
eyes in genuine mirth. But the lips al- 
ways hung loosely as though to kill the 
smile within. He was never ill-tempered 
and did his share of the work willingly, 
even eagerly. In truth Joe Willis 


laughed at his earlier fears and looked 
ahead to pleasant mid-winter nights. But 
this was before the loss of a fisher pelt. 


T WAS DARK when Joe brought 
the dogs in that night and he could 
smell supper cooking within the lighted 
cabin. Stamping the snow from his pacs, 
he shouted : 

“Lord, it’s cold!” 

There was no answer and he cailed 
again: 

“Oh, Dan!” 

The door behind him opened and Kirt- 
ley came in, a bucket of water in his 
hand—water covered with a two-inch: 
crust of ice. 


“Hello, Joe,” he said dully, setting 
the pail on the stove. 


Willis looked at the lifeless face for 
a moment and then returned to his 
team, crowding the dogs into the shed 
adjoining the cabin and throwing to 
them their daily ration of frozen white- 
fish. Stooping, he gathered in the dozen- 
odd pelts and flung them into a corner 
of the cabin to thaw out. As they fell 
to the floor his eye failed to catch the 
glistening brown-black fur of the fisher 
—the first of the year and worth all the 
others. He sorted them over in vain. 


“Dan—I lost a fisher skin. Why, it 
was on the sled—strapped on with the 
others—when I pulled in. See it when 
you came in with the water?” 

““No—I didn’t see it,” Kirtley replied, 
disinterestedly it seemed. 

“Well, I’m damned! Look here, Dan 
Kirtley, somebody stole that pelt and 
you were the only one near it. (Guess 
maybe they were right—what they said 
about you.” ‘ 


Kirtley turned upon him _ instantly 
and let his eyes sink to the very depths 
of Willis’, his lips remaining motionless. 
Willis withered under the stare and 
strode into the smaller room of the ca- 
bin, tossing his tippet and mackinaw 
carelessly into his bunk. He stood there 
for a moment, fondling the tiny spark 
of suspicion which in such a man as he 
might become dominant. But for one 
thing the incident might have been tem- 
porarily forgotten. Two of Joe Willis’ 
dogs were poisoned that night—and the 
spark became a latent flame. 

As the weeks wore away there was no 
evidence of any impending break between 
the two men. Dan Kirtley was aware 


of Willis’ suspicion of him, yet both — 


seemed to have forgotten the incidents 
of the pelt and the dogs. Crust after 
crust formed on the snow and the trap- 
ping became more difficult. But Dan 
Kirtley made his tri-weekly circle to the 
south and brought back beaver and mink, 
and Joe Willis went to the north for 
the otter and fisher and weasel. 

But as they entered upon the new 
year, drinking carefully treasured brandy 


at the midnight hour, Willis found his 
catch only half as large as Dan’s. 

“You’re lucky,” he commented in- 
sinuatingly, “I don’t see how you do 
it.” 

“Perhaps,” ventured Kirtley, “when 
they told you about me, they also said 

was a good trapper. No—they 
wouldn’t say that.” 

“‘No—I never heard that. I’m a good 
one myself, Kirtley—but I don’t get the 
breaks—only the bad ones. I lose a 
fifty dollar pelt and God knows what 
else. What do you say to that?” 

The howl of a dog in the shed an- 
swered him—the high-pitched cry of a 
husky. Joe stiffened. 

“IT say, go feed your dogs,” Dan re- 
plied. 

“Feed ’em! That’s Baldy—she’s not 
hungry.” Willis was outside in a min- 
ute. The dogs howled in a chorus now, 
and he turned away in disgust. Then, 
thinking to give them an extra fish or 
two, he lifted the lid of the box where 
they were kept. It was half filled with 
ice—not a fish to be seen. He ran his. 
hand among the chunks, and slamming 
the lid, strode fiercely to where Dan 
Kirtley sat at the table, liquor glass. 
in hand. 

“You'll have your joke!” he bellowed. 
“Feed the dogs! What with? Not a 
damn fish there! You know they'll die 
without fish—you’ve hid ’em somewhere. 
Where are they?” 


Kirtley, unruffled, set his glass on the 
table and rose to his feet, standing close 
to the threatening Willis, sending gleams 
from his eyes through the taller man’s. 
whole trembling body. 


“Take your eyes off me—you devil!”’ 
Willis screamed. His two hands flew 
up seizing Kirtley in a frenzied grasp- 
“You're driving me crazy!” 

Kirtley never once let his eyes fall- 
He shook off Joe Willis’ quivering arms. 
with an incredibly deft twist, hardly 
raising his own hands in defense. 

“You're not yourself, my friend,” he 
said, his voice raised a trifle in strain. 


“Don’t ‘my friend’ me! You refused 
me for a friend to start with. You steal 
my furs and poison my dogs and hide all 
the whitefish—want to make friends. 
with me. You're a devil, Dan Kirtley 
—you'd put me at your mercy without 
dogs and—!” He fell back slightly 
animal-like as though to spring again. 

Kirtley thrust himself forward. 

“Listen to me. I told you I didn’t 
expect this winter to be a pleasant one 
—I didn’t want to bunk in with you, 
Willis. Why?—because bad luck fol- 
lows me like a vulture follows death. 
But it never strikes me—oh, no! I’ve 
prayed night after night that it would. 
It strikes those near me and I am blamed- 
That is why I lived alone—why I can 
find a better partner in God’s places. 
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than in any man. And that is why you 
live alone from now on. I leave in the 
morning.” 

As Kirtley spoke the last few words 
his voice softened to almost a whisper 
and his eyes lost their harshness. And, 
strangely, Joe Willis dropped his arms 
to his side, his wrath relaxing into a 
smoulder. But the taut skin over his 
cheek-bones did not slacken. 

“Bad luck—hell!”’ 

“Bad luck, Joe Willis,” Kirtley nod- 
ded. “I didn’t steal your fur or kill 
your dogs. Ft. Daubert and you say 
those things, but they are lies.” 

There was a finality in the calmness 
of his voice that caused Willis to turn 
away. He caught up the bottle of 
brandy and drank deeply, flinging him- 
self on his bunk. Kirtley blew out the 
lamp and did likewise. 

But Willis did not sleep. The light 
of the forest moon had replaced the 
smoky glow of the lamp and the very 
stillness of everything increased his un- 
rest. Nothing would convince him that 
Dan Kirtley had not proven himself 
what Ft. Daubert said of him. And 
these things being true, to what length 
might such a man go? Kirtley could 
waken in the night and easily put an end 
to him. Why had he not done it be- 
fore instead of committing petty annoy- 
ances ? 

Willis turned on his side and looked 
into the bunk of the other. Kirtley’s 
bearded face was plainly visible in the 
filter of moonlight. Willis asked him- 


self again, why had he ever wanted to 
be known as the “man who lived with 
Dan Kirtley?” Would it not be a 
greater boast to say he had lived with 
Dan Kirtley and then—killed him? 

thought made him start. He saw the 
could kill Kirtley easily enough and take 
his catch of fur as his own. And safe- 
ly enough—no one knew they were trap- 
ping together—not even Balsdon at the 
trading post. 


IRTLEY’S head moved again. 
The face was turned full into 
Willis,’ lips and skin lying like a wet, 
woolen blanket over the bones and teeth. 
Willis raised himself upon an elbow and 
then hesitated. And even as he waited, 
Kirtley’s mouth opened and he was 
smiling. Smiling! ‘The man who never 
smiled—yet now the lips were thin and 
lifelike at the edge of the beard, stretched 
mockingly into a smile. Willis leaped 
to his feet in fright, holding an arm 
before his eyes, as though to shield them 
from what he had seen in the wintry 
moonlight. 

The shrill cry of a dog floated in 
through the logs of the cabin. Willis 
seized upon it as a gladsome pretext to 
be rid of the apparition. He tore open 
the heavy door and rushed out into the 
wind, ‘stopping dead still beyond the 

oor. 

A man, bundled in furs, had been 
kneeling before the door of the dog- 
house and now bounded to his feet. He 
upon him instantly, tripping him into 


the five-foot bank of snow and ice, his 
fingers searching beneath the fur for the 
other’s throat. 

Suddenly, the man who Willis now 
knew for McBride of the Lower Mace 
country, fell back, yielding. Dan Kirt- 
ley stood over him, pressing a _ rifle 
against his head. 

“Get up—you two!” he ordered. 
‘“That’s him, Willis—that’s my bad luck. 
Ask him, Willis, ask him about the dogs 
and the fur and the fish. How about 
this, my man?” He kicked the still 
crouching bundle of fur extending a 
frozen slab of meat, impregnated with 
arsenic. “‘How about this?” 

McBride made no answer, dully fas- 
cinated by the muzzle of the rifle. Joe 
Willis had risen to his feet and brushed 
a hand through his uncovered hair. 

“Guess there’s no need for him to say 
anything, Dan Kirtley. It must of been 
him, all right. But that smile of yours 
—you were asleep—God, what a smile! 
You smiled, Kirtley, and it drove me out 
here!” 


Dan Kirtley’s lips tightened again. 

“Yes—I can smile. I wasn’t asleep. 
What made me smile—Well never mind. 
Forget the thoughts you had in your 
mind—but when a man’s heart is opened 
to me, I can smile, my friend.” 

He paused as Willis bowed his head 
in an indicative nod, and then continued 
in a voice totally changed as he stretched 
out his hand! 

“Perhaps I shall smile more often 
from now on, Partner!” 


From A Tenement 


By ELIZABETH SPENCER MOQUIN 


“And when thou prayest thou shalt not be as the hypocrites” 


From a dark tenement, Lord, | pray to Thee, 
Hoping, wishing that my prayer may be as theirs 
Who live in rainbow alleys, play in grassy streets. 


Here, on my knees, against the kitchen table, 
(You musn’t laugh—we lost a bed this morning— 
—gave us only three small dollars, too—) 


(They call them streets, I think, or is it “meadows?’’) I come to say my thanks to Thee. 


My heart feels like blue skies; my thoughts are 
Bright as sunshine through clean windows. 
(If, Lord, your windows should be clean— 
—you catch my meaning— 
I want to speak your language. . .. ) 


I thank Thee, too, that though my prayer is bad, 


(The preacher said we should give thanks— 
- for home and friends, for parents, food 
and clothes,—for Nature, singing birds 


and budding trees—and called them “blessings’’—) 


It may be heard by One Who Understands, 


One born in lowly ox-shed on a winter’s night; 


While I had iron bed. 


(The same my mother sold this morning) 


So, Lord, for “blessings” all, 1 thank Thee! 


And though He was so poor, so low, so humbly born, 
I’m sure His heart, so big and kind, can feel 
My prayer is love—not condescension 

To One more poorly born than I. 

Dear Lord, from wealth of tenement, 


From glory of a room, a stove, a potted flower, 
(I bought last night—ten cents— 

I went without my supper for it—) 

My prayer—my heart—goes out to Thee. 


— 
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Thad Welch—Pioneer and Painter 


F the many wonderful paintings 
that Welch produced at this 
() period was one entitled “On the 
Lone Tree Trail.” It was a huge canvas, 
with the sunny sloping hills he so loved 
to paint and the cattle straying here and 
there along the cow paths. One lordly 
bull, posed in the foreground as if dis- 
turbed by the spectator from cropping 
the dry grass. The trail was seen wind- 
ing over the hills, with the lone tree in 
the distance. 

Another large canvas that was re- 
markable, and an absolute contrast to 
the foregoing, was entitled “A Sunset 
at Bolinas.” It was painted from the 
brow of the hill in back of “Steep Ra- 
vine” and commanded the complete 
sweep of the Bolinas Bay and sandspit, 
with the winding road in the foreground 
descending into Willow Camp. ‘The 
sky was a vivid crimson, with fleecy 
golden clouds that seemed to gather 
brilliancy by contrast to the deep blue 
sky surrounding them. The sea was 
calm and one seemed to feel the still- 
ness of approaching night on viewing 
this solemn benediction at the passing 
of the god of day. 

Welch was always generous and eager 
to help those in distress. At the time 
of the Galveston Flood he donated a 
wonderful landscape to “The Exam- 
iner's Relief Fund,” eliciting the follow- 
ing comment in that paper. 

“Thad Welch’s donation is a gift of 
great value, from one who himself is 
not an autocrat among moneyed men, 
but a humble hard-working artist, whose 
home nestles far away from things that 
most men seek, among the hills of Mar- 
in County. The picture will be placed 
on sale and the proceeds devoted to 
the cause of the Galveston sufferers. The 
picture itself portrays a beautiful stretch 
of the Bolinas hills, near the artist’s 
home, and is a work of unusual strength 
and does full credit to the reputation 
of the artist.” 

During these adventurous years 
Welch kept in touch with his mother, 
though the letters at times were neces- 
_ sarily far apart, but as the years passed 
and his successes grew apace, he became 
anxious to travel northward to see his 
parent. 

Therefore a few years later he and 
his wife left for Oregon. The cabin 
was nailed up and save for the paintings 
which were hidden securely, there was 
nothing of value in the little place to 
Cause anxiety. 

Uncle Seneca Smith lived in Portland 
and to his home accordingly they went, 
spending part of the summer there 
sketching from Portland Heights. Then 


By HELEN VERNON REID 


they went to McMinnville, visiting the 
haunts of his childhood. 


Strangers were living on the old 
Welch farm, but their neighbors, the 
Sittons, were still there, though time 
had called “Uncle Doc” and Thad’s 
favorite playfellow Charles Sitton. They 
stayed for some weeks with the Sittons 
and Welch painted on the old farm and 
up the Panther Creek to “The Indian 
Ford.” 


was hauled free of charge by our Por- 
tugese neighbors on the nearest ranch.”’ 

That his mother was overjoyed to see 
him there is little doubt and it was with 
great pride that she sat for her artist 
son to paint her portrait. ‘This brave lit- 
tle lady who had known so many vicic- 
situdes in her early life, felt great satis- 
faction and compensation in the success 
of her eldest son. 

Welch said that he and his mother 
were taken for brother and sister and 
this was not to be wondered at, as there 


“Thad Welch The Artisan” from the painting by Mrs. Welch 
Courtesy of M. Ansbro Gallery, San Francisco 


RS. WELCH, Senior, lived in 

Walla Walla with her daughter 
Frances, so the artist went there to visit 
her. Having little money his wife re- 
mained at the Smith’s, afraid to take 
the chances of being stranded in Oregon. 
Fortunately there were unusually cheap 
rates that summer, it costing but five dol- 
lars each from San Francisco to Port- 
land. As it happened, the boat they took 
back to California wa the last one on 
which the cheap rates prevailed and 
when they landed in San Francisco and 
had bought their tickets to Mill Va'ley 
they had just eighty cents left to spend 
the winter on. 

“Naturally we walked,” said Welch 
in recounting this incident, “from Mill 
Valley to Steep Ravine” and the eighty 
cents were enough for our trunk on the 
schooner to Bolinas and from there it 


were sixteen years difference in their 
ages and at that time he wore a beard 
which was gray and made him look 
twenty years older. 


The family had scattered, some were 
married and his favorite brother, Ralph, 
was dead. Although Welch saw little 
of this brother who was six years young- 
er, he always cherished the greatest af- 
fection for him as they were both of 
the same temperament—Ralph being 
musically inclined. 

As time went on people who admired 
his work braved the bad roads and 
sought to meet this artist of the Marin 
Hills. As the place was difficult to find, 
nestled as it was in the ravine, Welch 
finally put up a sign with his name by 
the roadside. 

One day shortly after returning from 
the North, a wagon stopped in the road 


— 
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above the house and some one called 
down, no doubt after reading the sign. 

“How much are your pictures?” 

Welch answered: 

“From five to five hundred.” 

As no one appeared Welch laconicaHy 
remarked to his wife: 

“No doubt they wanted one for two- 
and-a-half.” 

Some one once asked Welch if he 
thought that through his pictures people 
moved to Bolinas. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “how could 
any one know a place he had never 
seen?” 

“But,” continued his questioner, “it 
was out of the way and without any of 
the comforts of life in a settled com- 
munity.” “There is a picture that 
never fades; Nature has been prodigal 
with her gifts and what more can you 
want?” replied the artist in a tone of 
finality. 

There was but one lure for Thad 
Welch and that was Nature, in sad 
mood or gay and he would not exchange 
a picturesque bit of wilderness for the 
most fashionable dwelling in a city. 

Two seasons later they went to the 
Yosemite Valley for the summer, camp- 
ing from place to place as suited their 
purpose for sketching. ‘The results of 
this trip were a number of paintings 
which though faithfully portraying ef- 
fects in the Valley were not equal to 
the Marin pictures. A few sold but the 
majority were never popular, for the 
public wanted Marin Hills and repeated 
orders for “something like the ‘Lone 
Tree Trail’ or “The Bolinas Lagoon’ ” 
were the best evidences that Marin 
County should be his workshop. 

Owing to their proximity to the 
ocean, the fogs and dampness in steep 
ravines aggravated an asthmatic com- 
plaint from which Welch suffered, so 
that they decided to spend the winter 
of 1902-3 in San Francisco and rented 
a studio at 424 Pine Street. This was 
a busy winter with many orders which 
he filled from ideas worked out of his 
numerous sketches. 

Welch was by this time a member of 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco and 
at their annual exhibition contributed a 
number of paintings which readily sold. 

There was considerable jealousy that 
this quiet reticent man from the hills 
should meet with such success and take 
up so much space in the Press. 

The San Francisco Chronicle com- 
mented on an incident which occurred 
at the Bohemian Club exhibition. 

“A certain man of San Francisco who 
does some of the most faithful and in- 
teresting California scenes placed a tag 
of two-hundred-fifty dollars on one of 
his pictures. This was like a red flag 
to the man who knows everything from 
commerce to art and science, and he 
sent angry queries over several telephone 


wires, seeking the person who had so pre- 
sumed. One defendant into whose ears 
rattled one of these messages asked why 
the man’s estimate of his work should 
be questioned and was told: 

““QOh, he is hard up and will be glad 
to take less.’ 

“But the man, who at times when the 
wolf has clamored too savagely at his 
door held to his price, declined to let 
his poverty be the standard by which his 
work should be judged.” 


AYS Town Talk at this time: 

“Singly and together the Impres- 
sionistic artists of San Francisco have 
tried to sneer Thad Welch into obscur- 
ity. But Thad is pussuing profitably 
his art and continues to paint hillsides 
and trees in the colo.s that God has 
given them. ‘They fashly permitted 
Welch to enter the Bohemian Club ex- 
hibition. All his paintings sold. Most 
of the daubers who sneered at his work 
had to pay return cartage on their own 
masterpieces.” 

Once when Willis Davat was presi- 
dent of the Hopkins Art‘“{nstitute, he 
came to Welch’s studio and asked him 
to exhibit at the exhibition but the jury 
rejected his paintings. At the Starr 
King exhibit Welch’s pictures were bar- 
red. One of the judges responsible for 
this artistic boycott met Welch about 
this time and our artist asked the rea- 
son. 

“Why did you have me fired out of 
the Exhibition ?” 

“Because,” replied the judge, “I 
thought you could paint better pictures.” 

“Well,” answered Welch laconically, 
“how can you tell whether | can paint 
better pictures? You cannot tell wheth- 
er you could paint better pictures your- 
self.” 

And the artist judge remained quiet. 

Some years ago a certain lady of San 
Francisco who is an art lover, visited 
the Piedmont Art Gallery in company 
with several members of a Woman’s 


Club to which she belonged. They 
were all giving their various opinions 
as to the most meritorious picture exhibit- 
ed and this lady without hesitation pro- 
nounced a painting by Thad Welch her 
favorite. 

The others scoffed at her decision and 
rather crestfallen she refrained from fur- 
ther discussion, though adhering to her 
original choice. 


A few years later the Piedmont Gal- 
lery held a voting contest wherein each 
visitor was required to cast a ballot for 
his favorite picture and the Welch paint- 
ing received the most votes and was ac- 
claimed the most popular picture in the 
Gallery. On learning this, the lady in 
question took great satisfaction in phon- 
ing her friends of the decision. 

San Geronimo Valley had long ap- 
pealed to Thad Welch with its wonder- 
ful stretch of massive hills and meadows: 
at their base. Consequently he was de- 
lighted to find a cozy little cottage there, 
to which they moved in the Spring of 
1902. 

The climate was mild by comparison 
to that of “Steep Ravine” and the ac- 
cessibility to the railroad and the other 
comforts of the place were most appeal- 
ing. 

Here they worked early and late. On 
being asked once what hours he worked, 
Welch replied: 

“Not union ones, anyway. I begin 
about six o’clock in the morning and far 
earlier in the summer and I am at work 
until twilight drops her curtain over the 
world. I do not mean that I am work- 
ing all the time, but I am sketching 
early and late, because Nature is in her 
softest moods early in the day and again 
after the sun is low or beneath the 
horizon altogether.” ‘Then he added 
with a quizzical twist of his lips, “I 
work longest when I have an order, or 
when the larder is empty.” 

There are few hills in Southern 
Marin that Welch and his wife have 


not tramped over in their quest of pic- 


- 
> 
Browsing Cattle—from the painting by Thad Welc* 
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tures. Painting traps are not the light- 
est, and when a huge sketching umbrella 
is included and the goal is several hun- 
dred feet up the steep hillside, with the 
dry grass slippery underfoot, these jaunts 
may indeed be termed strenuous in the 
extreme. After working thus most of 
the day is it any wonder that on return- 
ing to the cottage at dusk, Mrs. Welch 
was often too tired to cook an evening 
meal and they were content to eat a 
cold supper. 


BOUT this time the controversy 

arose between A. W. Foster, cap- 
italist and railroad magnate and a local 
art firm over the price of one of Welch’s 
paintings. The picture was ordered by 
Mr. Foster from the art dealer, three 
hundred-fifty dollars was the price; the 
subject was left to the artist, providing 
that it was a Marin landscape. 

When the picture was finished Foster 
inspected it at the store and approved it, 
ordered it framed and sent to his home. 
Later a bill was presented which called 
for seven hundred-sixty dollars. Mr. 
Foster remarked that they must have put 
on a very costly frame, to which the 
dealer replied that the picture was more 
expensive than it was supposed to be and 
that Welch wanted a larger price, as he 
could not afford to paint such a master- 
piece for the amount originally men- 
tioned. 

The bill was paid but Foster wrote, 
- “Under protest” on the bill after it had 
been receipted. ‘The capitalist believed 
that Welch and the art dealer had “put 
up a job” on him. On communicating 
with Welch, however, he learned that 
the artist was free from blame, having 
had no inkling of the methods of the 
picture dealer in this affair. Further- 
more, Welch informed Foster that his 
price for the painting was three hundred 
dollars and that was all he had received 
from the dealer. 

Foster then threatened to have the art 
dealer arrested for obtaining money by 
false representation. He asked the sales- 
man how much Welch had been paid for 
the picture and after much hesitation, he 
replied, “Five hundred dollars; where- 
upon, Foster produced Welch’s letter 
stating that he had received but three 
hundred dollars. 

The case was brought to Court. 

To one of Welch’s retiring nature, 
it was particularly distressing to be 
brought into Court as a result of a dis- 
pute over the price of his paintings. 

Therefore when the attorney asked: 

“Have you any prejudice against 
either of the parties in this case?” 

Welch replied quickly in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Which one?” urged the lawyer. 

“Both,” replied the artist. 

“Since you are playing no favorites, 
may I ask why you are prejudiced ?” 


“Because it hurts my feelings to be 
dragged into Court,” was the response, 
and the look on his sensitive face 
showed that it was truly an ordeal for 
him to be “dragged into court.” Foster 
announced to some friends after the ad- 
journment that he did not care the rap 
of his finger for the money involved in 
the case, but he proposed to fight to the 
bitter end this practice of grafting on 
poor artists by unscrupulous art dealers. 


The railroad magnate won his suit, 
the Court deciding that fifty dollars was 
sufficient compensation for the agents 
and after deducting eighty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents, the cost of the frame 
put on the picture, gave Foster a verdict 
for three hundred-twenty-two dollars 
and fifty cents, the amount sued for less 
the price of the frame. 


This controversy but augmented the 
demand for Welch’s paintings and a few 
days later he started for San Geronimo 
with twenty orders for pictures at prices 
ranging from three hundred dollars up- 
ward. 

Close upon this, the following notice 
appeared in The San Francisco Chron- 
icle: 

“Very soon one of the most exquisite 
canvasses ever done by Thad Welch 
‘Early Morning in Marin’ will leave 
California for the East, a sojourning 
Gothamite the purchaser. His amaz- 
ment by the way, was large at the 
thought of its being permitted to stray 
from home. May such visitors who 
really appreciate and buy, come often 
and stay long. As it is by the wind that 
the seeds of blossoms are dropped in bar- 
ren places, so it is with every wanderer 
who carries away a worthy California 
picture; it sows a seed of reverence for 
the art that California knows.” 

“Art is no business,” remarked Bar- 
ney Barnard once upon a time—but 
there are exceptions. 


The three years spent in the San 
Geronimo Valley were busy and profit- 
able ones for Thad Welch. After an 
interval of several months, spent near to 
Nature’s heart, Welch would send the 
results of his labors to the art dealers of 
San Francisco and the art loving public 
would revel in those exquisite bits of 
rural life which he knew so well how to 
reproduce. 


NE remarkable canvas which ap- 

peared at this period was entitled 
“The San Geronimo Valley.” A sum- 
mer landscape with the mountains in the 
middle distance, a stream running down 
to the foreground in the valley and a 
fog coming over the hills from the ocean. 
There were cattle drinking in the stream 
and grazing near by. Painted in the 
bright sunlight of noon day the lights 
and shades were in about as positive a 


contrast as they could be in nature, 
showing an intense atmosphere portrayed 
in the style of a master. 

A visitor to his studio once commented 
on his admirable handling of cows, to 
which Welch replied: 


“Oh, I couldn’t paint a picture with- 
out cows in it” and this was fortunate 
as they are the quintessence of his real- 
ism and an inseparable part of his land- 
scapes. One is filled with the peaceful- 
ness which usually dominates his work 
and watching his cattle grazing in the 
pastures, the cares and turmoil of the 
outer world are forgotten. 

Desiring a milder climate the Welchs 
left San Geronimo in March 1905 for 
Santa Barbara. It was only necessity 
that induced Welch to leave his beloved 
Marin hills; for physicians had long be- 
fore told him he should live in the 
South, for the cold winds and fog but 
aggravated his asthmatic complaint. 
However, he had persistingly turned a 
deaf ear to their advice, though suffer- 
ing, and had continued to paint among 
the hills he loved so well. 


In the Fall of 1905 he was quite ill 
and was thus forced to give in. Re- 
luctantly they packed their belongings 
and settled in Santa Barbara, buying a 
bungalow on East Sola Street. ‘The gen- 
ial people of the South gave him a royal 
welcome and his health improving he 
soon grew to love Santa Barbara with 
its mild climate and the quiet restful 
atmosphere of the place. 

Nevertheless, Welch was loyal to his 
old camping ground in Marin and usual- 
ly painted from sketches made there. No 
matter how far distant the abode of the 
artist, the demand was for Marin Coun- 
ty scenes and this gave him infinite sat- 
isfaction, for he discovered and intro- 
duced the county to the art world and 
they would have little else from his 
brush. Was this any wonder? As a 
critic once remarked, ‘““Those who look 
at a Welch landscape of Marin see the 
sun beating through the fog on the roll- 
ing laurel-covered hills that are unmis- 
takably Bolinas and the vicinity, to all 
who know the country. If Welch’s pic- 
tures hold together until that time when 
the Marin landscapes shall be changed 
by nature or the hand of man, these pic- 
tures will be delightful and reliable rec- 
ords of what was.” 

Shortly before leaving for Santa Bar- 
bara, Welch painted a remarkable pic- 
ture of Mt. Tamalpais. The mountain 
rises in purple majesty and bears along 
its crest a long, soft veil of fog, so 
shimmering and graceful as to seem in 
actual movement. It was painted from 
a point near Escalle with a glimpse of 
an estuary in the foreground. 

Thad Welch was not only an artist 
but an inventor, a strange combination, 
but one that operates well. 


* 
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Weeks, and sometimes months at a 
time, he spent in the neat workshop he 
built beneath his studio in Santa Bar- 
bara inventing the most delicate and 
original of machinery. One of his in- 
ventions was an original rapid shutter 
for a camera and his latest creation was 
an electric dynamo with a new scheme 
for generating the current. 

His workshop was fitted with a turn- 
ing lathe, forge, anvil, and all manner 
of tools.. Everything he built was cre- 
ated from the raw material. When he 
wanted a tool he made it. Sometimes 
he would sit up until three o’clock in 
the morning over some invention, for- 
getting food unless called to meals, and 
regardless of sleep. The violins he 
made were exceptionally good and are 
much prized by those who possess them. 
Besides this, he made easels and stools 
and many devices to facilitate sketching. 

Welch did not invite confidences, he 
worked quietly and without effusion; 
reticent to a marked degree. However, 
if he chanced to be in accord with a 
visitor he could be very entertaining and 
had a fund of quaint humor at his com- 
mand that was akin to wit. 

It seems strange that with his love of 
nature Welch should in his later years 
have turned cynic, and upon occasion 
could be very caustic. The trait was 
neither assumed nor exaggerated. He 
was companionable to the few who came 
within his favor but never hesitated to 
speak his mind, however unpleasant the 
impression left. 

He was chary about forming friend- 
ships and had different ones at each pe- 
riod of his life, for as he seldom wrote 
letters, he did not keep in touch with 
them. 

Of his boyhood friends, Charles Sit- 
ton, Seneca Smith and James M. Sharp 
were his closest friends though he never 
corresponded with them. 

When he visited Oregon in 1897 he 
renewed his friendships with Seneca 
Smith but Charles Sitton was gone and 
James Sharp he did not meet again un- 
til 1905 when he first went to Santa 
Barbara. After that, they were close 
friends until Welch’s death. 


URING his school days at Mce- 

Minnville, W. Lair Hill probably 
had more influence over him than any 
one and Welch always spoke of him with 
the highest regard and he was the first 
of his old friends he hunted up when 
he returned to San Francisco. 

In the San Francisco printing office 
days, Nelson C. Hawks was his nearest 
friend and they became intimate again 
on his return from Australia in 1892. 

Of the artists in Munich he spoke 
more of Duveneck, ‘T'wachtmann, Chase 
and Raschen than any others. Richard 
— was associated with his sojourn in 

aris. 


During the cyclorama days, Welch 
and ‘I‘wachtmann were inseparable and 
when they failed to meet they wrote 
every few days. Welch once remarked, 
upon the receipt of one of ‘Twachtmann’s 
letters: 

“It seems he cannot live without me, 
any more than I can live without him.” 

Shortly after Welch returned to Cali- 
fornia, I'wachtmann died. While living 
in “Steep Ravine,” William E. Loy and 
Earl H. Webb were probably the men 
of whom he thought most. 

He seldom cared to call on people, 
but was always pleased when they came 
to the house. 

It was in San Francisco, before he 
went to Europe, that he first became 
acquainted with the artist H. R. Bloom- 


SUPPLICATION 
IVE me of quiet, Lord, 
stillness of the shadow of a poplar 
tree at night fall! 
silence! 
peace ! 


Glad should I slip where shadows meet 
the dark 
but songs that none but hearts 
returning know 
might never be. 


So, give me rest— 
and strength renewed! 


But grant me this— 
a window to the sky 
where every night a passionless 
moon skims by! 
unheeding! 
—Mildred Fowler Field. 


er. Welch always enjoyed visiting at 
his home in Sausalito for it was filled 
with relics of his friend Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Bloomer never tired re- 
counting his experiences with the author. 
When Mrs. Bloomer died, Welch wrote 
to him asking him if he would not make 
his home with them in Santa Barbara. 

That Welch tenderly cherished the 
memory of spots associated with his 
childhood in Oregon is shown by the 
following incident. 

While residing at Santa Barbara some 
one presented him with a pair of horns 
and he was not satisfied to mount them 
on an ordinary piece of wood but sent 
to his friend Eb Sitton in Oregon, re- 
questing that he send him a piece of 
wood of sufficient size from the oak tree 
under which they had played as children. 
This was done and the horns were ac- 
cordingly mounted and still adorn the 
living room at 411 East Sola Street. 

In recent years, Welch and his wife 
were camping at Russian River ‘Ter- 
race, having come north for a brief visit. 

It was October and the nights were 
warm. 


One particularly dark night they were 
startled to hear someone climbing the 
steep narrow trail which commenced two 
hundred feet below at the river’s bank. 
Being strangers in the locality they did 
not expect visitors and were therefore 
surprised to hear some one inquire for 
Thad Welch. 

It proved to be a man who had pur- 
chased an Indian picture by Welch back 
in Denver in the Eighties, and learning 
that the artist was visiting in the vicinity 
he had rowed five miles up the river, 
bringing the picture in order to show it 
and renew his acquaintance. 

As is the case with the majority of 
artists, Welch was not a business man 
and was often guided in his transaction 
solely by his feelings at the moment 
which was certainly not advantageous or 
judicious. 

On one occasion a man was very 
desirious of buying a certain painting 
but Welch did not like him and although 
he needed the money badly he would not 
sell it. Later on, he gave away the same 
painting to a friend. 

Both Welch and his wife were pas- 
sionately fond of animals and always 
possessed a collection of pets. 

A jet black cocker spaniel “Robin 
Hood” has been immortalized by Mrs. 
Welch in numerous pictures, while his 
predecessor “Queenie” and her family 
of puppies came in for their share of 
attention. 

But it was not alone the tame animals 
that elicited Welch’s interest. 

One day after a rainstorm in San 
Geronimo there was a freshet, which 
washed out the ground in places and 
Welch found some gophers struggling 
around in a dazed condition. He brought 
them home and putting them in a deep 
box behind the stove, fed them on po- 
tatoes. 

On another occasion, in Santa Bar- 
bara, he found a rat that had fallen into 
a pail of water near the barn and was 
nearly drowned. He took it to the 
house, holding it in his arms, feeding 
the creature on milk and cheese when it 
revived. 


On entering their living room at San- 
ta Barbara one instinctively turns to a 


life size portrait of the artist, done by 
J. N. Marble. 


To say that it is a speaking likeness 
seems trite, but this wonderful picture 
has even the semblance of his personality 
and you seem conscious of his thoughts 
as well as his physical outlines. 

Marble excelled in portraiture, hav- 
ing studied under Tony Robert Fluery 
in Paris, but he considered Thad 
Welch’s portrait one of his best works. 

The picture was painted in Marble’s 
studio on State Street, Santa Barbara, 
about five years before Welch passed 


(Continued on page 328) 
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The Fruit Industry in California 


of California fruits of many kinds 

flourish. ‘There is a very high per- 
centage of sunshine and the mountains 
supply an abundance of water for irri- 
gation. Commercial fruit growing is 
not an incidental to general farming but 
is a highly specialized industry. In fact 
the fruit grower as a rule devotes his 
time to one or at most a very few kinds 
of fruit. 

The production of fruit is attractive 
work and under favorable conditions is 
profitable. Capital as well as knowl- 
edge and industry are essential to suc- 
cess. Even in California fruit trees do 
not come into bearing for a number of 
years after planting. While the trees 
are small some return can be had by 
planting vegetables and berries between 
them. From the State Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Cali- 
fornia the new-comer can secure much 
practical help. 

Citrus Fruits 

The Franciscan fathers laid the foun- 
dations of the fruit industry in Cali- 
fornia. They brought from sunny Spain 
orange, lemon, olive and other trees as 
well as grape vines. These were planted 
about the several missions and the Mis- 
sion Indians were taught to cultivate 
them. In 1876 our government intro- 
duced from Brazil several trees of a 
variety now known as the Washington 
Navel Orange. Two of these trees were 
planted near Riverside, on land belong- 
ing to a Mr. Tibbitts. From these two 
trees our groves of this variety are de- 


I N the kindly climate and fertile soil 


By JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN 


scended. It is of particular interest to 
note that the original trees are living to- 
day and that from one of them fruit is 
sent annually to the President of the 
United States. 

Since, on the average, temperature 
falls as one travels poleward at the rate 
of 1 degree fahrenheit to each ninety 
miles, it was at first supposed that south- 
ern California is the only part of the 
state in which citrus fruits will thrive. 
The fallacy of this belief has for many 
years been well-known. The influence 
of the ocean upon the climate of Cali- 
fornia is such that there is little dif- 
ference between temperatures in the 
northern and southern parts. In fact 
oranges ripen earlier several hundred 
miles north of Los Angeles than they 
do in Southern California. Orange 
groves flourish along the east side of the 
Central Valley as far north as Palermo, 
Oroville and Chico. 


ALIFORNIA produces  approx- 

imately 70 per cent of the oranges 
grown in the United States, Florida be- 
ing the only other state producing any 
considerable quantity. The prevailing 
winds in California come from the Pacif- 
ic, the temperature of which is always 
moderate and varies but little from sea- 
son to season. Cold waves are there- 
fore seldom destructive. Bitter experi- 
ence has, however, shown the grower 
that he must be prepared, by means of 
a heating system, to combat the occasion- 
al killing frost. 


. 


A California Orchard in Early Spring 


Those who wish to establish them- 
selves as citrus fruit growers should be 
possessed of some capital. ‘The land is 
expensive, the price varying with the 
locality, but averaging several hundred 
dollars per acre. Nursery stock will cost 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per tree, for oranges 
and lemons and a little more for grape 
fruit. The occasional heating of the 
orchard, the irrigation, cultivation and 
fertilizing and the fumigation (in the 
sections where this is necessary) is a 
considerable financial burden. 

After the third year citrus trees will 
bear a little, but about eight years are 
required to bring them into full bearing. 
A first class orange grove of this age 
will yield 250 packed boxes per acre. The 
fruit is, of course, cut from the trees 
instead of being picked. If there is scale 
the fruit is washed and it is graded ac- 
cording to size before being packed. A 
box filled in the grove will make about 
two thirds of a packed box. The fruit 
is shipped in special cars which adds to 
the cost of marketing 

Nearly all of the lemons grown in 
the United States are produced in Cali- 
fornia. ‘They are more susceptible to 
frost than are oranges and therefore lo- 
calities should be selected with much 
care. A lemon grove near Santa Paula 
is said to be the largest in the world. 
The quantity of grape fruit produced 
is increasing, but Florida far out-ranks| 
California in both quantity and quality. 


Peaches and Apricots 

No other state in the Union ap- 
proaches California in the production of 
these fruits. They can be successfully 
grown in a much larger area than can 
citrus fruits. Land, nursery stock and 
care of the orchard are less expensive 
than in the case of citrus fruits. Another 
advantage is found in the fact that the 
trees come into bearing a little earlier. 
Naturally the return per acre is not so 
high. 

Where peaches and apricots are grown 
upon a large scale they are not marketed 
fresh but are dried or sold to canners. 
The average yield is probably about four 
or five tons of green fruit per acre. If 
the fruit is to be dried it is halved, the 
stones removed and the halves placed, 
flat sides up, upon trays. The fruit is 
then exposed to the fumes of sulphur 
after which it is removed to the drying 
yard. For the process of drying several 
days are required, depending upon the 
conditions of the atmosphere. 

Prunes 

So far as our country is concerned 
the prune industry is practically con- 
fined to Oregon and California, with 
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California producing much the larger 
part of the total crop. The Santa Clara 
valley is the chief prune growing region. 
This valley extends southward from the 
southern end of San Francisco Bay for 
a distance of about seventy miles. Be- 
fore being dried the prunes are dipped 
in a lye solution. Large quantites of the 
fruit are exported, although but a few 
years ago we were importers of prunes. 
Olives 

As previously stated, the Mission Fa- 
thers introduced olive trees from Spain 
and planted them upon the mission lands. 
The olive industry is now one of much 
importance and olives and olive oil of 
excellent quality are exported in large 
quantites. In 1921 there were in the 
state 1,276,860 bearing trees and more 
than 500,000 that had not then come 
into bearing. No other state in the 
Union produces any considerable quan- 
tity of olives. 

North of Los Angeles, near San Fer- 
nando, is the famous Sylmar Grove of 
2,000 acres. In the neighborhood of 
Porterville there is a grove of 1,000 acres 
under the same ownership. Not far from 
Whittier is the well-known McNally 
Grove, the product of which is shipped 
to all parts of the country. 


Grapes and Raisins 

Grapes are grown in many parts of 
the world, but raisins are produced in 
few. For the production of the latter 
a warm, dry climate with much sunshine 
is required. ‘These conditions are found 
in the San Joaquin Valley and Fresno 
County alone produces two or three 
times as many raisins as does Spain. 

The vineyards range in size from five 
acres to two or three thousand acres. 
Several varieties of grapes are grown for 
table use and thousands of cars are ship- 
ped yearly. In the making of raisins 
the Muscat and the Thompson Seedless 
are used most extensively. Probably 
three fourths of all the vineyard acreage 
in California is in raisin grapes. 

As vines begin to bear the third year, 
the grower does not have to wait so 
long for a return as does the grower 
of citrus fruits. A good vineyard will 
yield the fifth year about one’ ton of 
raisins per acre. ‘The grapes are dried 
in the sunshine which is much cheaper 
than employing artificial heat. About 
twenty days are required for the curing. 
The raisins are delivered to the packing 
houses where they are carefully packed 
and labeled. 

Dates 

For centuries dates have been grown 
in southwestern Asia and in northern 
Africa. Until recent years all of the 
dates used in our country were imported, 
but good dates are now produced com- 
mercially in Arizona and California. Al- 
though date trees require much water, a 
hot, dry climate is necessary in order 
to dry the fruit. 


Interior of a California Fruit Drier 


Many years ago our Bureau of Plant 
Industries made a study of the date in- 
dustry and found that in the Coachella 
Valley very favorable conditions exist. 
Although the valley is naturally a des- 
ert there is an abundance of water to 
be had from artesian and other wells. At 
Mecca the Federal Government main- 
tains a date garden for experimental 
work. California produced in 1921 
about 85,000 pounds of dates which 


found a ready market at good prices. 


Date trees begin to yield in from 
four to eight years according to variety 
and other conditions and they continue 
to yield for a long period. ‘The fruit 
grows in bunches of from ten to forty 
pounds each. An average crop for a 
tree in full bearing is probably about 
three hundred pounds. 


A Date Orchard 

In this brief article no mention is 
made of figs, pears, apples,. cherries, 
nectarines, persimmons, loquots, quinces 
and guavas, all of which are grown com- 
mercially in California. ‘There appears 
to be no danger that the fruit industry 
will be overdone, particularly as the 
area adapted to certain fruits is quite 
limited. Cooperative handling has ac- 
complished much and there is more to 
be done. It occasionally happens that 
the grower gets no return for his invest- 
ment and labor, yet the price to the 
consumer is almost prohibitive. ‘There 
should be such governmental or other 
regulation as shall give to producer, 
shipper and dealer their fair share of 
profit and to the consumer a price that 
places the fruit within his reach. 


MY COVE 
In Summer 


"THE golden hills of summer hold 
Within their sheltering arms the sleeping 
sea, 
As might a dreaming mother’s arm 
enfold 
Her child, while baby waves lisp drowsily 
And now and then a sea breeze wanders by 
And stoops to kiss them gently as they lie. 


By Moonlight 


Enchantress-like the harvest moon 
Bends o’er the cove and weaves her ancient 
spell; 
And as she stoops some potent charm 
to croon, 
Her mighty power draws earth and sea as 
well. 
Lest any drop of magic drink be lost, 
Close rise the purple hills with silver bossed. 


After the Storm 


Pearl-gray and satin-smooth the sea, 
oe and there with ever changing 
blue, 
When shifting clouds of silver filagree 
Float past and let a glimpse of heaven 
through ; 
While far away the airy smoke-plumes rise, 
And wing with flocks of mist across the skies. 


In Winter 


The wind-swept sky of vivid blue 
Grows pale of faintest azure near the earth; 
Great clouds, like hovering birds of 
tawny hue 
Throw far athwart the sun their dusky 
girth— 
While underneath their pinions, fringed with 
white, 
Spreads at my feet, a burnished sea of light. 


By Starlight 
The stars of winter light the sky, 
Where countless suns upon each other crowd; 
A misty void the silent waters lie, 
An empty sky with neither star nor cloud,— 
And heaven's lights seem calling evermore 
The clustered constellations on the shore. 
—Eunice Mitchell Lehmer. 
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The “High-Graders” 


ee OTTEN,” Mike returned 
without hesitation. “It’s a 
tight camp, nothin’ like the 
old ones, and this working for twenty 
hours a day is proving too much for 
me.” He stooped and came under one 
end of the counter, and took a stool 
next the one on which Staley sat. ‘The 
latter said, “I am sorry, Mike, I thought 
business was brisk, or would be. Of 
course you are working too long hours. 
Why don’t you get a helper, or say,” 
Staley’s sympathetic manner brightened 
to one simulated by what he meant to 
appear as an impulsive thought, “Why 
don’t you sell out?” 

“Sell ?”” Mike was plainly incredulous, 
“Why sir, who’d buy this dump? When 
business got rotten in the other camps, 
I just got up and dusted. Can’t afford 
to do it here, and if I stay I’ll bust.” 

Staley pondered. He understood the 
psychology of men of Mike’s type. Some- 
thing other than poor business was re- 
sponsible for Mike’s despondency. 

“What will you take for the busi- 
ness?”’ Staley asked, off hand. 

“A thousand bucks,” replied the own- 
er with an alacrity that removed the last 
droop of sleep from his eye lids. “Lock, 
stock and barrel, good will, fixtures and 
grub. Give me the mazuma and I[’ll 
walk out. I'll do better than that. I[’ll 
leave my cap and apron.” 

“IT think I know where you can find 
a buyer,” Staley began cautiously, “in 
fact, I am sure about it. Will you give 
me the refusal of the place till nine in 
the morning?” Mike nodded. “Now 
here are the terms under which I will 
undertake the deal. You sell for one 
thousand dollars, but you ask the buyers 
only five hundred, understand? I'll pay 
you the other five hundred; and by the 
Lord, if the sale goes through, and you 
ever intimate to any one that I did, 
T’ll—” Mike loudly deprecated any 
thought of treachery. Staley resumed, 
“From what I have learned, these par- 
ties are a little short of cash and now 
and then I have the inclination to do 
a small charity. Keep open till seven 
and I will be here with my prospects. 
They will open negotations; and remem- 
ber, five hundred dollars is the price. My 
word is good for the remainder, is it 
not ?”’ 

“And then some,” affirmed Mike. 


“Thanks, I would give it to you now 
but the first thing you would do would 
be to lock up and head straight for the 
Faro Bank in the Northern. One more 


stipulation: After you have had a rest, 
will you come back and run the night 
shift for the new owners?” 


“Will I?” asked Mike, “I'll run the 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 
(Continued from last month) 


night shift from six to six for five bucks 
a shift, and I'll do it the same as ‘if ‘I 
owned it.” 


TALEY had little use for an alarm 
b clock in waking early that morning. 

leep was out of the question. The huge 
tent hotel bellied and swayed under the 
force of the gale. ‘The canvas partitions 
snapped with pistol-like reports. The 
place was filled with dust and the com- 
plaints and jests of wakeful men, and 
with the snores of those who slept 
through the entire bedlam. 

At daybreak Staley was up and walk- 
ing about the wind swept town. 

Clouds, driven before the gale were 
banking up above, or scudding like 
gray fleeing wraiths along the summits 
of the peaks. Suddenly, characteristic 
of the quick climatic changes of this 
region, the wind began to lull. ‘There 
was a crash of thunder, which rever- 
berated against the peaks and seemed to 
rock the very earth. Staley ran for the 
nearest shelter, a saloon porch. He had 
no sooner gained this than the rain be- 
gan to fall with the volume and violence 
of a cloudburst. For five minutes it 
rained, and then the sun broke through 
the clouds and smiled down upon the 
freshened, wind swept, clean washed 
land with a warmth of lavish apology 
for the havoc wrought by the wind devils 
of the night. 

At six o'clock Staley knocked upon 
the door of the Carson house, and dis- 
closed his identity in answer to Mrs. 
Carson’s, is it?” 

“You and the girls are going to break- 
fast with me,” he explained, “It’s too 
upset to think of cooking this morning. 
The other boys are not up yet. Will 
you be at Mulligan Mike’s in half an 
hour?” 

Mrs. Carson’s reply was a prompt ac- 
ceptance of the invitation. With it Sta- 
ley departed for the Mulligan Dump to 
await the arrival of his guests. He gave 
orders that the door should be locked, 
as this breakfast was to be private. 

Almost at the appointed moment, 
standing at the single large window of 
the Mulligan Dump, he saw the three 
women round the corner opposite. He 
opened the door and met them with a 
smiling good morning, re-locking the 
door when they had entered. Breakfast 
was waiting. 

“Oh, what a lovely cozy place,” ex- 
claimed Barbara, as from her perch on 
the high stool she took in her surround- 
ings. 

“It’s the sort of place I have dreamed 


of,’ added Ann Dorr admiringly, ““We 
must have one just like it.” 

“Buy this one,” suggested Mulligan 
Mike. 

“Would you sell it?” Ann asked tim- 
idly, “Oh, you would want more than 
we ever could pay. Besides, we have our 
own outfit.” 

“If you are in earnest, Miss Dorr,” 
Staley interrupted, “I will take as much 
of your outfit for the mine as you care 
to sell.” 

“We'll talk it over after you eat,” 
Mulligan Mike put in with a note of 
finality that was not sufficient to con- 
ceal his eagerness from Mrs. Carson. 
She gave Staley a scrutinizing look. Half 
an hour later when they were outside, 
Barbara and Ann had remained to talk 
over the details of transfer, she said, 
“Bill Staley, what have you been up to? 
Spill it. You can’t fool me and you 
know mum is wrote on somethin’ be- 
sides champagne bottles.” 

He smiled at her intuition. 

“Mrs. Carson,” he said seriously, 
“You are a keen person. Keep your own 
counsel and I will send you a case of 
Mumm’s for your next party.” She 
nodded her acquiescence and said, “Bill 
Staley, you might fool them girls, but 
you can’t fool an old timer like me, but 
I know your heart’s in the right place, 
God bless you!” 

It was past eight o’clock when Raw- 
lins, Carson and Shorty left the cabin 
and came down the main street in search 
of breakfast. Carson saw his wife and 
Ann Dorr standing before the Mulligan 
Dump, looking up to where a carpenter 
was removing the sign. 

“What the hell!” exclaimed Pete, “the 
old woman’s bought out Mike. Might 
‘a’ knowed she’d ‘a’ done somethin’ like 
that if I wasn’t home to keep cases on 
her. Mea minin’ millionaire and her 
a Mulligan Dump keeper.” He groaned 
at the humiliation. 

“It’s sure tough, Pete,” Shorty sym- 
pathized, giving Rawlins a knowing look. 
“It’s sure tough bein’ one of the plu- 
tocrats and havin’ your wife hustlin’ 
chow to a bunch of the proletariat. Cheer 
up, old timer. There’s one consolation, 
we'll get some real grub.” 

In reply Pete swore prodigiously. 
“Like as not she’s gone partners with 
them two girls,” he continued, when 
his tirade was finished. “She can’t get 
over thinkin’ she’s a girl herself.” 

Rawlins proposed that they go and 
see if they could procure breakfast at 
the Mulligan Dump. Shorty agreed 
readily. Pete followed, with bent head. 
As they neared the lunch counter Bar- 
bara came out of the door and stood 
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beside Mrs. Carson. Across the street 
a group of idly curious watched the pro- 
ceedings with apparent interest. 

“Oh, boys, we've bought it,” ex- 
claimed Barbara, as the three men came 
up. “It is just the loveliest place. But 
that horrid sign, ‘The Mulligan 
Dump,” she made a grimace of horror, 
“I just couldn’t bear it. The “Tin Can’ 
is bad enough, but Ann insists on that. 

Pete faced his wife belligerently, “Say, 
are you in on this?” he demanded. ~ 

“If you mean, am I in the pot with 
the coin, Pete the Great, I am not, but 
I’m boostin’ for this game,” she returned 
with fine dignity. Then, assuming her 
most seductive manner, she said, “Will 
you gentlemen step in and have your 
vacancies filled? ‘The place is open for 
business.” 

“Well, I'll be ” but Pete got no 
further in his expression of relief. He 
was halted by his wife’s, “Don’t swear, 
Peter, it’s all right when we're alone, 
but there’s a lady present.” She indi- 
cated Barbara with a nod. Squelched, 
but grateful, Pete went inside, leaving 
his wife, arms akimbo, supervising the 
removal of the sign. 

Shorty and Rawlins and already en- 
tered and were seated. Pete climbed to 
an adjacent stool. Ann Dorr came smil- 
ing from the kitchen and stood confront- 
ing them across the counter. 

“What do you think of this for ac- 
tion?” she inquired, “Salute me! I am 
the chef and the maitre d’hotel.”’ 

“There ain’t nothin’ the matter with 
this hotel,” growled Pete, “Give us some 
chow.” Ann explained the term, doing 
her best to smother the laugh that was 
made more provoking by Shorty’s and 
Rawlins’ knowing smile. 

“Huh,” grunted Pete, when she had 
finished her explanation, “You mean 
you’re the crew and the captain bold, 
and the cook of this here joint?” 

“No, not all that,” she replied, “Bar- 
bara and I are equal partners.’ Pete 
leaned forward and looked at her intent- 
ly. “Now on the level,” he demanded, 
“ain’t my old woman a pardner in this 
thing ?” 

Ann’s ready disavowal of such ar- 
rangement at last convinced Pete that 
he had not been disgraced by his wife’s 
stooping to a bourgeoise level while there 
was still money in the Carson exchequer. 

Mrs. Carson came in to announce that 
she had given the carpenter instructions 
to erect a tent house adjoining hers. This 
was to be home for the two girls, when 
they were not at the restaurant. ‘The 
girls thanked her profusely for this 
thoughtfulness, and said they would pay 
the expense that would be incurred. 

‘Nothin’ doin’ in that line,” replied 
Mrs. Carson, “I got to take care of you 
children and you got to have a place 
where I can keep cases on you without 
trotrin’ my legs off. I’m goin’ to charge 


you two dollars apiece a month rent for 
the shack. It’ll have all the modern im- 
provements, includin’ a place to look at 
yourself in the glass, and a bed. Do you 
take it? Better, before I raise the rent.” 
The generous offer was accepted. 

At this time three automobiles loaded 
to capacity with boomers, arrived. They 
had left the railroad town before day- 
break. ‘Their arrival brought Shorty to 
realization that he had delivered Bill 
Staley to his destination and that now 
the necessity of making his further living 
confronted him. Here were three rival 
cars in town. ‘Their drivers would be 
looking for return passengers. He must 
get busy. He had finished his breakfast, 
and now at the first opportunity, slid out 
of the place, unobserved, into the enliv- 
ening scenes of the main street. He be- 
gan mixing with the crowds, announcing 


DUMAS WASHES EGGS 
HICOT the Jester and a row of 


eucalyptus— 

Memory always couples them with ten- 
der misty mirth; 

Flying braids and calico; a child with 
awkward fingers 

Madly “washing-up” a case of eggs for 
all she’s worth! 


For she has been promised, as a prize 
when she has finished, 

She may read her brother’s books—the 
whole bright shining row. 

Sitting there beneath the trees, she'll 
read of dukes and duchesses — 
Oh—Dumas—and a case of eggs— 

twenty years ago! 


Duels and Mistresses! But any immoral- 
ity 

That might have soiled the beauty of 
the bright enchanted page, 

Slipped by quite unnoticed by the limpid 
eyes of childhood — 

Eyes that watched adventure as it stalked 
across the stage. 


Years have brought me shelves of books, 
but none of them will ever 
Touch the thrill or glamor of those read 
beneath the trees i 

When I’d earned the privilege (by 
“washing-up” the eggs) 

Of floating off to heaven with a book 


on my bare knees. 


—Joy O'Hara. 


that he would depart for the railroad 
town at noon. He had secured three 
passengers when he encountered Bill 
Staley, who was emerging from a mer- 
chandise store. 

“Know anybody goin’ out?” he in- 
quired of Staley. “I’m rollin’ at noon.” 

Staley did not answer the question. 
Instead, he stood for a few moments, de- 
bating some problem. At length he said, 
“Shorty, there will not be much to be 
made out of the auto business. Cars 


are getting too numerous. It isn’t like 
the old days when you could get a hun- 
dred dollars a day. Prices will be cut. 
How would you like to go to work for 
us? We will have to make frequent 
trips out. ‘There'll be bullion to go out 
and we want a man we can trust it with. 
If you say, we will buy your car. How 
about it?” 

“Bill,” replied Shorty with profound 
feeling, “I wouldn’t sell this old bus for 
a million, but I’ll go to work for you. 
If you send any gold out by me, !’ll do 
my best to deliver it to Wells Fargo at 
the other end.” 

“How will five dollars a day and your 
board and room and fifty dollars for 
each trip out suit?” Staley asked. 

“It goes with me,” responded Shorty, 
“I’m hired. Excuse me till I go switch 
my load to Joe Simms. He’s lookin’ for 
one.” 

Sultana had no wire communication 
with the outside world, but Joe Simms 
took the news of Bill Staley’s purchase 
of an interest to the wires that afternoon. 
With an eye to future business Joe let 
his imagination run with the miles he 
covered. It was a fantastic tale he told 
to the editor of the paper in the railroad 
town that night. The editor did not re- 
peat Joe’s narrative verbatim. He had 
an imagination of his own and was a 
firm believer that realism was unsaleable. 
Frank Raynor, owner of the Sultana 
townsite and self styled representative of 
The Associated Press, gave Joe a long 
heavy envelope as he left Sultana. Joe 
posted it on the west bound mail that 
night. ‘The envelope contained Ray- 
nor’s version of the new camp. Its mer- 
its (it had no demerits) were told in 
rustic rhetoric and golden metaphor, and 
whether or not Raynor was the author- 
ized agent of the press, his tale was pub- 
lished in the papers of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Butte and Salt 
Lake. Nowhere did the story lose any 
vital thing in the telling. 

The next day Shorty drove to the 
railroad with orders for machinery, tools, 
office equipment and a hundred other 
things which could not be bought in 
Sultana, or which, if they could, would 
have been at exorbitant prices. Shorty 
confirmed Staley’s purchase of a half 
interest in the Sultana mine, but could 
not give the figure Staley had paid. He 
did not know, and had he known, would 
not have told. He was now an employee 
of the Sultana. He felt this responsibil- 
ity keenly and for the reason that he 
knew the owners of the mine so well, 
he took a proprietary interest in their 
business affairs. He would tell only 
what he believed he had the right to tell. 
This was a modest though slightly en- 
thusiastic narrative of the camp’s pros- 
pects and possibilities. His story was 
never printed. It lacked the glamor and 
golden romance which the local editor 
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desired. He told Shorty frankly that he 
thought his story was that of a piker, 
and produced a contribution from Frank 
Raynor, which proved his contention. 
Shorty dismissed the affair with a smile 
and a shrug. He had told his story. He 
knew from long experience that men like 
Raynor could not be muzzled or gagged. 
The reading public wanted such versions 
as he gave. 


N three days the railroad town began 

to profit from the accelerated boom. 
East and West bound trains dumped 
their contingents of passengers, all hav- 
ing Sultana as their destination. The 
news of Bill Staley’s purchase of the 
Sultana Mine and the fact that this 
purchase was made on a stupendous ton- 
nage of high-grade ore in sight, had done 
their work. Miners and muckers came, 
investors and promoters, gamblers and 
prostitutes, adventurers and adventur- 
esses, honest men and crooks, all with 
one thought in their brains, of partici- 
pating in the golden harvest which they 
had been led to believe Sultana would 
yield. New saloons and gambling houses 
and hotels sprang up almost over night 
in the railroad town. Winona was to 
feel the reflection of the boom that was 
to be but little less luminous than the 
light itself. 

In Sultana men slept in shifts, in beds 
if they could get them, in saloon chairs 
if they could not; in tents, or in the 
sage brush, or, in fact, anywhere they 
could sleep. Business never closed its 
doors, save in the stores, which shut up 
at ten o'clock at night. Lee threw every 
available carpenter and roustabout into 
the completion of his great, barn-like 
hotel. Another, as large, was going up 
near by. . New saloons were thrown to- 
gether as fast as lumber could arrive by 
the scores of teams. Assay offices enough 
to test all the ores from Maine to Cali- 
fornia set up in business. One, perhaps 
out of the dozen, came with legitimate 
intentions. ‘The others realized the pos- 
sibilities of a high-grade camp. They 
came to buy high-grade, not to test ores, 
save as a screen for their actual purpose. 

The golden opportunity of the profes- 
sional promoters had come. The Sultana 
mine and the name of Bill Staley were 
their inevitable bulwarks, from which 
they began their attack to fleece the 
credulous public. Nearly a score of com- 
panies were incorporated. Some were 
upon prospects which showed slight pos- 
sibilities, but the majority were upon 
wildcats of the wildest variety. In all 
of their prospectuses, the promoters 
called the public’s attention to the 
proximity of the famous Sultana mine 
to their own, and vaguely linked the 
name of Staley with their ventures. 

Full page advertisements appeared 
with extravagant regularity in some of 
the metropolitan newspapers. All told 


of the wonderful opportunities which 
awaited the purchasers of stocks in a 
mine so near the Sultana as theirs. All 
said that where Bill Staley went, it was 
only the fools who feared to follow. 
Among the most conspicuous corpora- 
tions were the Sultana Extension Mining 
Company and The Roarin’ Annie Min- 
ing Company. Joe Bullard was the 
guiding genius of the latter corporation. 
His glaring advertisements announced to 
a certainty that the Roarin’ Annie was 
then in milling ore, and high-grade ore 
equal to that of the famous Sultana 
Mine was assured in ninety days. The 
report of a geologist and mining engineer 
of whom the mining fraternity knew 
little, and that not well, was affixed to 
the advertisement to give it professional 
caste. The credulous of the public 


4 MOUNTAIN SPRING 


N the mountains 

When baby-blue eyes reflect the sky, 
And blue birds flash the azure 
Of their wings, 
When wild sweet peas, like butterflies, 
Fleck trunks of trees, 
And poppies rare as gold, gleam 
From the grass, 

It’s spring. 


When crumpled leaves of oak are red, 
And filaree’s time-telling petals 
Nap the ground, 
When yellow violets’ deep brown eyes 
Gaze wondering, 
While lilacs make their yearly jest 
In rolling smoke, 
It’s spring. 


When giant lupines spike the space, 
And furry bees buzz into horns 
Of monkey plant, 
When cluster pale for-get-me-nots 
About my feet, 
And ferns of maiden hair quiver 
On tenuous stems 
It’s spring. 
—Bangs Burgess. 


bought, or bit. From Bullard’s view- 
point his company was successful from 
its inception. 

The Sultana Extension Mining Com- 
pany was incorporated by Ben Denton, 
a miner who had seen many ups and 
downs in his day. Denton had purchased 
the claim from a prostector named Mc- 
Connel; he was ready to take a small 
cash payment and the remainder of the 


‘ purchase price in stock of the corpora- 


tion. He did not realize the strategic 
value of his location. This was brought 
to his attention a few days after the 
sale by Staley, who unaware of the sale, 
made McConnell a better offer for the 
claim. Staley pointed out that the Sul- 
tana Extension was located on a direct 
line with the Sultana ledge and for this 
reason had prospective value far in ex- 
cess of any other mine in the district, ex- 


cept the Sultana. McConnel cursed 
Denton, his stupidity, and his own luck, 
but could do nothing more. Denton, 
despite the vicissitudes of his past career, 
was now, so to speak, in the money. His 
stocks sold readily, and to do him jus- 
tice, he began systematic development of 
his mine. He did this without any un- 
due ostentation, such as was being prac- 
ticed by Bullard. Denton went to work 
to develop a mine, but he could not keep 
glowing accounts of it from getting into 
the newspapers. 


ee IGH-GRADE in ninety days,” 
became the slogan of the Roarin’ 
Annie. Bullard did not veritably shout 
it from the house tops, but he said it to 
every man or woman who would listen, 
either to him or to his advertisements. 
The fact that he has ordered hoisting 
machinery for his mine required two 
columns in the Winona newspaper for 
its telling. “The same space was used 
when the machinery arrived and was in- 
stalled. ‘The Roarin’ Annie received 
several other bits of newspaper atten- 
tion in the interim between the ordering 
and the installation of the machinery. 

Bullard supplemented his slogan with 
the reiterated boast that the Roarin’ 
Annie would be the greatest mine in 
camp within the six months,” and that 
was goin’ some.” Some people believed 
him, others did not, but few of the un- 
believers said so. 

Bullard effected a dress and manners 
of a movie miner. He wore khaki trou- 
sers, tucked into high laced boots. His 
coat was of English khaki colored cordu- 
roy. His head was generally covered by 
a golf cap of gorgeous plaids. In his 
red and green necktie he sported a dia- 
mond that looked like a locomotive head- 
light. Diamond rings of lesser magni- 
tued adorned his stubby fingers. He was 
a good fellow about the camp, for he 
had his adherents. He spent money lav- 
ishly. He gambled a good deal, but al- 
ways with caution characteristic of the 
Tin Horn type. He publicly apologized 
to Shorty, saying, “I was wrong, old 
scout. Let’s bury the axe. It was all my 
fault. I was just plain ass, speakin’ the 
way I done about them girls. They’re 
queens I tell you, Shorty.”” He extended 
his hand. Shorty refused it. 

“Joe, you’re a cur,” Shorty said in 
even tones. “I like dogs, but I don't 
like ’em cross bred. If you want to lie 
straight, show me that you can. ‘Then 
it'll be time enough to talk.’’ Shorty, to 
avoid letting his anger get the better of 
him, walked out of the Northern Saloon, 
in which the meeting had occurred. Bul- 
lard snarled at the snickering applause 
of the men who had heard. 

“T’ll get that bastard yet,” he threat- 
ened, turning to the door through which 
Shorty had disappeared. “I offered to 


bury the hatchet and he turned me down. 
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Come on, boys, and have somethin’. The 
drinks for the house are on Joe Bullard, 
the man that never says die to himself or 
this camp.” 

Within a fortnight of the Mulligan 
Dump’s sudden transition into The Tin 
Can, Barbara and Ann were forced to 
hire another cook. ‘The success of their 
venture was assured if they attended to 
the business details and the service of 
their patrons. Ann was often forced 
to attend to the kitchen as well as the 
other duties that fell to her. Her even 
temper, her practicality, her methodical 
training all fitted her for the business 
management of The Tin Can. Barbara 
was no less enthusiastic and industrious. 
She was bright and vivacious. Her ever 
ready smile and the warmth of her 
brown eyes made her an instantaneous 
trade getter. She made friends easily 
and quickly, for she had a ready reply 
for the jests which were to be expected 
under the circumstances, but she drew 
the line of propriety sharply. Yet it 
was apparent that the spirit of the camp 
had infected her. She was part of it. 
She talked more of mines and gambling 
and speculation and promotion than of 
the cuisine of the Tin Can. She never 
talked her own shop when she could 
avoid it. Ann was her antithesis. She 
was courteous, obliging and observing. 
Unconsciously she displayed all the 
traits of character that distinguished the 
born gentlewoman. She never ventured. 
Her manner and not her words rebufted 
the forward ones, who had to be recalled 
to their sense of decency. 


These two girls saw glimpses of life 
the reality of which they had heard but 
vaguely and knew little. Their busi- 
ness was one of public service. ‘Their 
patrons came from all classes, for caste 
lines were undrawn in Sultana. Busi- 
ness men and mining capitalists ate at 
the counter of The Tin Can. Miners, 
laborers and prospectors took their meals 
there. Saloon keepers and gamblers sat 
side by side with any who happened to 
have the nearest stools. The transient 
and resident were served with the same 
impartiality. Prostitutes and their para- 
sites ate at the counter of The Tin Can 
and always kept their social silence. 

At night Mulligan Mike was both 
cook and waiter, but during the day 
time, when trade was heavier, Ann and 
Barbara divided the counter. Ann served 
the ones who sat at the right half, Bar- 
bara the ones at the left. Not many 
days had passed before Ann noted that 
the women from the Red Light Line 
always came to her half of the counter. 
At first she thought it but a coincidence, 
or circumstance caused by her having the 
darker end of the room. It became a 
fixed custom and she began to look for 
the reason why these unfortunates 
showed preference for her service. 

Some of these women were beautiful. 


Some bore the ineffaceable marks of 
good breeding. Others made up for 
what nature or dissipation had done, 
with the skillful use of cosmetics. Some, 
even in the giving of their orders showed 
the lack of culture and education, but 
they, every one, kept their places. Not 
one volunteered conversation, yet in the 
eyes of every one was that unspoken 
longing for a sympathetic word from 
one of her sex who was respectable. They 
interested Ann. She studied them min- 
utely. As she watched them, wondering 
by what force of humanity they had 
come to this end, her heart went out 
to them. Perhaps it was this telepathic 
thing, this eye to eye word that made 
these women come to her side of the 
room. It may have been that mother 
love within her that made her regard 
them as a mother would have thought 
of wayward daughters. ‘Though she did 
not know it, she served them a trifle more 
considerately than she served her more 
respectable patrons. 


ID-AFTERNOON was the only 
M time when business at The Tin 
Can was dull. During this lull, one or 
the other of the girls would go to their 
home for a rest and Harvey would take 
advantage of it to prepare the food for 
the evening rush or to repair to one of 
the saloons for what he called a “glass 
of beer and a resting game of solo.”” On 
one of these afternoons, when Barbara 
was resting and Harvey was at the 
Northern, one of the women from the 
Red Light Line entered The Tin Can. 
She came a little timidly, as if in doubt of 
her welcome. When she saw that Ann 
was alone she took a seat upon one of 
the high stools. She was a slim, golden 
haired girl, whose blue eyes had not yet 
learned to misrepresent the knowledge 
of her profession that was apparent in 
the enigmatic looks of some of the other, 
older habitues of the lower end of the 
town. The girl’s clothes were of rich 
material, yet devoid of that extravagance 
of cut and fit that often characterizes 
her profession. Her bearing and manner 
had already convinced Ann that this girl 
had worn clothes like these before, but 
under vastly different circumstances. She 
returned Ann’s smile with one a little 
reserved. 

The girl ordered a meager meal, add- 
ing, “You know it’s my breakfast.”” Ann 
prepared the coffee and toast and set 
them before her. She stood, herself a 
little ill at ease. She could have gone 
about some duty or other, but something 
about the girl held her. ‘The girl sip- 
ped her coffee as if without relish and 
buttered a piece of toast, but did not 
eat from it. She seemed hesitating about 
something she wanted to say, and was 
pondering over whether or not she would 
say it. 

“You don’t mind my talking to you a 
little?”’ she at length ventured. 


“Why, of course not,” Ann replied, 
with an assuring smile. “I was just 
wanting some one to talk with. We're 
alone, you see.” 

The girl glanced furtively about to 
reassure herself of this. Her tone was 
even and well modulated when she 
spoke. “Every time I see you,” she said, 
“I just want to put my arms around 
you and have you hold me and let me 
cry. 

“You can,” was Ann’s frank reply. 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t! My touch 
would contaminate you. You know 
what I am,” the girl exclaimed more 
quickly. “But I wanted so to talk with 
some one who is what I used to be.” 
Her eyes moistened and she laid her 
hands despairingly upon the counter be- 
fore her. Ann placed her own hands 
over those of the girl. 

“Now, what is it?” she asked, “Are 
you in trouble?” 

“Yes, 1 am,” the girl snapped; the 
softness of her former words had van- 
ished. Ann recoiled under the venom 
of hate the words carried. 

“Why are you angry with me?” she 
stammered. 

“I’m not,” the other retorted, “but I 
don’t like the other girl that’s in here. 
She’s your partner, isn’t she? But I hate 
her! I hate her!” ‘The girl’s words 
were fiercely enunciated. Her face had 
lost its soft whiteness, and anger was 
evident through the heavy coat of pow- 
der. Her hands clenched tightly, as if 
they were impotently trying to clutch 
the object of her anger. 

“Why, my dear, I don’t understand. 
I didn’t know you even knew Barbara,”’ 
Ann managed to say, “Why, what has 
she done to you?” 

“She stole my man. That’s what 
she did,” the girl shot back. “I hate 
her! I'll kill her for it! I will!” 

“Your man?” Ann repeated incredu- 
lously, ‘Barbara stole your man?” There 
must be something wrong somewhere. 
Are you sure? Are you sober? Now 
don’t be offended by my asking you 
that.” 

“Yes, I’m sober, and I know what 
I’m talking about. She stole my man 
and I hate her. I’ll kill her before she 
can have him.” 

“I don’t understand,’ Ann shook her 
head. “‘Who is your man, as you call 
him?’’ she managed to ask. 

“Joe Bullard,” the girl returned hot- 
ly, “and she took him from me. He 
told me so himself. He said he didn’t 
have any more use for me. He said 
he’d copped that little brown eyed queen 
at The Tin Can. The brown eyed lit- 
tle hussy! I'll kill her sure if she takes 
him.” 

NN was dazed by this revelation. 

Her partner, her chum, her friend 

for years, had taken Joe Bullard from 
(Continued on page 332) 
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How 


F YOU LIVE in a city with a 
population of fifteen thousand or less 
or in a town of over four hundred 
people, your Chautauqua will probably 
have come and gone before this reaches 
your eye; or, will be coming soon. For 
seven, five or three days you will have 
spent more or less of your time in the 
big tent “taking in” the succession of 
entertainments, lectures and plays. 

One who has spent half a decade talk- 
ing to Chautauqua audiences as they 
patiently faced him from their uncom- 
fortable benches is wondering just what 
you thought of it all. Was it time en- 
joyably spent? Did you and a sufficient 
number of your fellow-townsmen sign 
the contract for the return of the Chau- 
tauqua next year? If so, did you do 
it because of the pleasure you and your 
neighbors had out of the programs or 
did you do it as sort of a “Christian 
duty,” a grudging contribution to an 
uplift movement ? 

Has the Chautauqua really become 
one of America’s major institutions? Has 
‘it established itself as a permanent part 
of the community life of our towns and 
smaller cities or is it but a fad of a 
decade or two? Are Sinclair Lewis and 
H. L. Mencken right in classifying it as 
an instrument of demagogy, a product 
of an unhealthy provincialism or is it 
measuring up to the claims of its pro- 
moters as being educational without the 
boredom of the usual didacticism and 
the bearer of the romance of the univer- 
sal to the uncolorful life of our smaller 
communities? Is the Chautauqua wel- 
comed by the average man and woman 
of the communities it visits or is it swal- 
lowed as an unpleasant dose of “uplift” 
after the manner of Jiggs taking grand 
opera? 

“The Chautauqua is not coming back 
to our town,” related a rural banker. 
“We've had it for four years now, and 
every year after we have paid the bu- 
reau the amount of our guarantee we 
have been badly in the red. So this 
year we decided to tell them mene mene 
tekel upharson. 

“Our people don’t like anything but 
jazz. -The classic music and heavy lec- 
tures all go over their heads,” was his 
explanation of his community’s inability 
to make the Chautauqua pay. And 
every experienced booking agent will 
agree that there are not a few towns 
that find the bureaus wanting because 
they do not build sufficiently “jazzy” 
programs. 


N the other hand, it is no unusual 
experience for a platform super- 
intendent or booking agent to have a 


About Chautauqua? 


By J. WILLIAM TERRY 


“prominent citizen” refuse to sign a 
contract for another year’s Chautauqua 
because “we can get the same kind of 
entertainment and plays you are bringing 
us at the theaters and vaudeville houses 
in the city thirty miles away. Weare 
tired of jazz orchestras, magicians and 
the ancient vintage funny stories of your 
lecturers.” 

Towns are as different as people are 
different; and as alike. ‘The writer has 
many times been visited by local com- 
mittees as he was about to go on the 
platform. With varying degrees of 
apology the chairman would say in ef- 
fect, “Our town is not educated up to 
heavy lectures. Can’t you make your 
talk mostly humorous. Our people like 
good stories.” Many more times, how- 


SEA AUGURY 
frRomM far and far the green sea 


flows 
Yet brings this shell here to our feet. 
And who but I the sea’s word knows 
And who but you shall find it sweet? 


Shall we not sit within our gate 
To listen to the high tides pour? 
And whispering gravely consecrate 
Our house-fire’s cheerful hiss and 
roar? 


From far and far our old love runs 
True to the old sea’s augurings: 
The cradle’s swung for little ones, 
The ancient Mother sings. 
—W inifred Davidson. 


ever, he has been told, usually by those 
who are far from being “high-brow,” 
that “What we like are lectures that 
make us think. We have already heard 
most of the funny stories many times.” 

There are numerous lectures and en- 
tertainers who prepare at least two lec- 
tures or programs, one “low-brow’’ the 
other “high-brow” and after sizing up 
their audience, use the one they believe 
will be received with the greatest favor. 
It has been my observation, however, 
that those who do this are, on the whole, 
less successful than those who stick to 
the mode of expression which is most 
in accord with their own talents. They 
are usually the “hacks” of the profes- 
sion. 

Those familiar with Chautauqua au- 
diences know that there are what the 
profession calls “lecture towns” and 
others that are distinctly “concert 
towns;” there are towns that are “high- 
brow” and towns that are “jazzy.”” How 
then is it possible to build a program 


that shall cover three, five or seven days 
which will accomplish the educational, 
inspirative and entertainment purpose 
which is supposed to be the goal of the 
Chautauqua, in towns of such varying 
character? 

In the early days of the movement, 
Chautauquas were what is technically 
knows as “independent.” The com- 
munities organized their own commit- 
tees, set their own dates and chose their 
own lectures and entertainers, making 
individual contracts with them. In this 
way, each community built a program 
to satisfy its own taste, or, failing, had 
only itself to blame. But this proved to 
be an extremely expensive and, because 
of the problem of co-ordinating the 
dates of the Chautauqua and those who 
were to appear on its platform, incon- 
venient method. To overcome these 
obstacles, the circuit plan was devised. 
By booking towns in reasonable prox- 
anity, so that equipment and talent need 
move only short distances from one 
Chautauqua to another to meet dates 
arbitrarily fixed by the bureaus, the dif- 
ficulties contingent upon the “independ- 
ents’ were overcome. But the circuit 
plan put the selection of lectures and 
talent into the hands of the bureaus and 
gave rise to the problem of the varying 
demands of the towns. 


Comparatively few communities are 
capable of operating an Independent 
Chautauqua. So the average town must 
either be satisfied with the circuit plan 
or give up its Chautauqua altogether. 

The question then is: how can the 
circuit Chautauqua serve its purpose 
while catering to tastes that range all 
the way from the most enthusiastic jazz 
hounds to that of the ultra-intellectual. 

There being from six to twenty ses- 
sions of every Chautauqua, and most of 
these being double-headers, the bureaus 
have attempted to solve the problem by 
covering the entire gamut from Irving 
Berlin to Bach and from lectures on 
“How to be Happy Though Married” 
to those on “Einstein’s Theory of Rela- 
tivity.” But out of the experiment 
every bureau manager has learned that 
displeased with one number on a Chau- 
tauqua course an individual or town is 
displeased with the entire Chautauqua. 

“How did you like your Chautauqua 
this year?” we inquire of Mr. Season 
Ticketholder. 

“Didn’t like it,” is the reply. “If I 
had my way it wouldn’t come back no 
more. Them singers who come on the 
second day was too high-flutting for 
this town.” 


Yes, he admits he liked the lectures, 
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especially the man on the last night hit 
the nail on the head when he said the 
farmers weren't getting a square deal; 
and his wife says he wore off five pounds 
of flesh laughing at the impersonator and 
neglected the store for days trying to 
figure out how the magician got the 
rabbit up his sleeve. But he wouldn’t 
sign up for another year. This year’s 
Chautauqua had been a fizzle; the sing- 
ers on the second night had a too classic 
program. 

But perhaps in common with all “up- 
lift’ the Chautauqua should not attempt 
to please its patrons. Uplifters have al- 
ways considered “give the people what 
they want” an immoral doctrine. Edu- 
cation is popularly supposed to be at- 
tained only through agonizing labor. 
Possibly it is the business of the Chau- 
tauqua to “give the people what they 
should have,”’ which is commonly con- 
sidered the antithesis of what they want. 
But this position being taken, there at 
once arises the question ““Who is to pay 


the bills?” 


FT“HE “boss” of a small Texas town 
j= refused to sign the contract for the 
Chautauqua’s return upon the ground 
that the writer’s lecture had been unen- 
durably “dry.” The platform superin- 
tendent attempted to argue the case, 
pointing out that the lecture had been 
well received by various metropolitan 
audiences. 

“I don’t doubt that,” the Texan an- 
swered. “They probably like one kind 
of lectures while we here in G 
like another kind. And for my part, I 
propose to pay only for the sort of lec- 
I like.” 

Evil as such a stubbornly selfish doc- 
trine as this may be, there are a suffi- 
cinet number who hold it to make it 
highly unprofitable for the bureaus if 
their programs do not find a reasonable 
degree of favor. 

This same problem is to be faced 
when it comes to granting lecturers the 
privilege of unhampered expression. Any 
superintendent will tell you that the 
average Chautauqua auditor will pro- 
nounce worthless a lecture with which 
he disagrees. And as has been said, dis- 
satisfaction with one number means dis- 
satisfaction with all. ‘The most in- 
fluential minister in a Southern town 
refused to support or attend the Chau- 
tauqua for the sole reason that several 
years before a lecturer had suggested 
dancing as part of a community recrea- 
tional program. 

As a result of all this, the Chautauqua 
has fallen between two stools. It neither 


frankly caters to the superficial, sensa- 
tional and emotional for the sake of mass 
popularity; its eye is not, more than the 
exigencies of the case demand, upon the 
box office, nor has it pedagogically set 
standards to which it has to bring its 


public irrespecting of their preferences. 
While presuming to be educational it 
has been supersensitive to the criticisms 
of a minority. ‘This sensitiveness has 
been responsible for a hedging policy 
which always makes for mediocrity. 

The bureaus have not told their 
speakers what they must say, but their 
system of rating them according to the 
“reports” of two or three committeemen 
has had the undoubted effect of making 
many of them “tone down” their lec- 
ture to where there is little or nothing 
in them with which any committeeman 
could disagree. For disagreement with 
a lone statement of a lecture will mean 
a bad report. But lectures with which 
no one can disagree seldom have the de- 
sirable virtue of saying something. 

Bureaus and entertainers have learned 
that certain musical selections, certain 
plays and a certain class of impersona- 
tions never give offense. Therefore they 
stick to that which time has proven 
harmless. Consequently we are com- 
pelled to listen to much of the same 
thing year after year. 

The managers of the thirty-odd bu- 
reaus which have been sending their can- 
vas tops into approximately ten thousand 
cities and towns annually admit that 
it is becoming harder to secure ‘“book- 
ings’ each year. But the time is not 
yet when we can unsheathe the type- 
writer for the purpose of writing “The 
Rise and Decline of the Chautauqua.” 

The Chautauqua gives thousands of 
American communities their only oppor- 
tunity to enjoy musicians above the grade 
of the singers in their local choirs; or 
to see dramatics that are superior to the 
itinerant medicine shows or the annual 
class plays of the local High School; or 
to hear speakers of greater ability than 
the local pastors. ‘To the citizens of these 
communities who are not fortunate 
enough to own automobiles, even the 
vaudeville houses and the occasional road 
shows and concerts of neighboring cities 
are inaccessible. In a great per cent of 
the ten thousand Chautauqua communi- 
ties in the United States the inhabitants, 
especially the children, see and hear far 
more of the outside world during Chau- 
tauqua week than they do during all the 
other fifty-one weeks of the year. ‘The 
only contact many of them have with 
people who have talent or who have 
travelled or won distinction is when 
“Chautauqua comes to town.” 

You who live in the smaller towns, 
think back on the lectures, and concerts 
which made a lasting impression, the 
memory of which gives pleasure after 
years. Here is venturing the surmise 
that they came to you on either your 
Lyceum or Chautauqua course. 

To be sure the Chautauqua supports 
a great mass of mediocrity. Many of its 
plays and concerts are insipid and not 
a few of its lectures are “bunk.” But no 


small per cent of our current literature 
is insipid or bunkish. That which is 
supplied by the columns of our daily 
newspapers is worse. And yet the most 
radical of our intelligencia would hardly 
venture to entirely dispense with their 
newspapers and those of them who live 
in rural communities are usually to be 
found attending the Chautauqua. ‘This 
writer knows of no American platform 
that, with all its shortcomings, offers the 
man with something to say a better 
opportunity to say it than does that of 
the Chautauqua. Certainly not our 
political forums or our luncheon clubs. 

The need of the Chautauqua is for 
greater virility. It is not improbable 
that the same can be said of all our in- 
stitutions. But certainly the Chautauqua 
would gain by adhering more closely to 
its early policies. 

I do not refer to the policies of Bishop 
Vincent and the religious cultural school 
that had its beginnings on the banks of 
Lake Chautauqua, New York. For 
while the name of the present institution 
had its origin there, the Vincent move- 
ment was more properly the parent of 
the ““Home study courses.” “The Chau- 
tauqua as we now have it had its source 
with the Lyceum movement when Colo- 
nel George Pond sponsored the lecture 
tours of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry Ward Beecher. Emerson was 
really the first Chautauqua lecturer. 
Thus the Lyceum and Chautauqua had 
their birth in the exploitation of rare 
personalities, men who had something to 
say. 

This writer has sufficient faith in the 
ability of caliber and talent to command 
respect to risk the contention that if the 
Chautauqua bureaus will expend their 
energies seeking out and exploiting first 
rate artists and lecturers of caliber and 
then will give them a free hand that the 
harping of the provincial critics can 
count for little. 

A radical Methodist evangelist has de- 
rided the Chautauqua as being a cross 
between a revival service and a circus. 
But it partakes of the real nature of 
neither. It does not encroach upon the 
prerogatives of the church; its business is 
not the uplift. In spite of its tents and 
some of those who appear on its plat- 
form, it is not its function to exhibit 
curiosities. But by authority of its tra- 
ditions the field.of the Chautauqua is 
the affording to the people of our rural 
communities the opportunity to enjoy the 
expression of the best available brains 
and talent which they can appreciate and 
to afford those who possess brains and 
talent channels for self expression. And 
in the degree that it occupies this field 
will the Chautauqua attain its educa- 
tional, inspirative and entertainment 
objective. 
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New York Plays and Players 


OW and then, a play comes 
N along that is so vastly different, 

so stupendous that it is over- 
whelming. Such a play is “The Mir- 
acle,”’ which Morris Gest and Max 
Reinhardt are offering to a_ rather 
stunned, as well as delighted New York 
audience nightly. “The Miracle” has 
had a very lengthy run and probably no 
play in New York has created as much 
favorable comment as this one. 

It departs from every tradition of old- 
time stage ideas. “There are more than 
seven hundred people in the cast, and 
the whole thing is handled in so mas- 
sive, so spectacular a manner that the 
finish of the play leaves one spent and 
breathless—weary from the spell which 
it weaves. 

The entire interior of the Century 
Theater was transformed, in order to 
present “The Miracle.” ‘The action of 
the play takes place chiefly in a marvel- 
ous old eleventh century cathedral, and 
so the Century was rebuilt—with long 
cloisters where the boxes were before, 
with the orchestra—a magnificent one, 
which includes a choir of some of the 
finest voices it has been my privilege 
to hear—placed high above the bal- 
cony, at the left of the theatre, in a surt 
of old-time “choir-loft.” There are no 
spoken lines—the play is a pantomime— 
but some wag has said, quite truthfully, 
that the sudden little gasps and screams, 
that take place during the action of the 
play are far more effective than any lines 
that could have been written. There is 
no “stage” as we understand the word, 
by which we mean the proscenium arch, 
footlights and all that. Built on a 
flagged courtyard, stands the fine old 
altar of the big cathedral. Part of the 
action takes place up and down the aisles 
of the theater, and when it is necessary 
to change the stage-setting, a smoke 
screen creeps up between the audience 
and the players, and when the smoke 
dies away the scene has changed. ‘The 
story is a simple one—and by its very 
simplicity, gripping. It tells of a young 
Nun, who has lately taken her vows, 
and who, a. bare handful of minutes 
later, becomes enamored of a young 
knight, and is persuaded by him to leave 
the convent with him.’ The old cathe- 
dral holds a sacred Image of the Madon- 
na, and when the Nun has gone, the 
Image comes to life, and performs the 
Nun’s duties. The play relates the ad- 
ventures of the Nun, in the outer world 
—she is looked upon by men with the 
eyes of desire and falls upon evil ways. 
The play leaves her, at the finish, back 
on her knees before the Image, receiving 
forgiveness. This is a very bald outline 


By PEGGY GADDIS 


of a magnificient play, but it would be 
impossible to describe it all with any 
degree of coherence in the space permit- 
ted. ‘There are eight massive scenes— 
masterfully handled in settings and ac- 
tion. A scene of such gorgeous color, 
such superb purples and golds and scar- 
lets, of gleaming satins, supple velvets, 
floating, airy chiffons—a scene that is 
worthy of the finest brushes of a Max- 
field Parrish—and for contrast such a 
scene will be followed by one of bare, 
ugly spaces, of dun greys and tired dull 
browns. 


N a cast of seven hundred people, it 

is manifestly impossible to mention 
all of them—though every player in 
the cast deserves special mention. Rosa- 
mond Pinchot, a young actress of slight 
experience, alternates in the heavy role 
of the Nun with Lady Diana Manners, 
the young English beauty. Rosamond 


missed one of the finest and most un- 
usual efforts the American stage has ever 
been privileged to offer. 

From “The Miracle” to Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s celebrated Follies is a far cry, but 
it’s just that sort of “far cry” which is 
meat and drink to the visitor in New 
York, so here goes; and since we speak 
our minds, regardless, be it known that 
we were bored to the point of tears at 
the Follies. It was a tiresome, draggy, 
untuneful affair—and the girls of whom 
Mr. Ziegfeld boasts so overpoweringly 
proved quite disappointing. They looked 
tired, bored, faded— it may be considered 
awfully bad form to say so, they were 
reminiscent of nothing quite so much 
as the tired-out chorus of a one-night 
Number Four musical comedy troupe 
playing a small Southern town. Bright 
spots in the dreary aftair were, of course, 
Brooke Johns, with that delicious “‘trade- 
mark” smile of his, and the wonderful 
personality that has made him such a 


THE DREAM 


py HEN I had half forgotten, half had turned 
To living love, a lighter love than that 
You gave me when you walked within the day, 


Through the dusky doors of sleep your spirit burned 
One night, a radiance I wondered at, 
Yet knew and welcomed. Like one long away 


Eager to clasp his own again, you came 
With arms outstretched, a swift, enfolding flame. 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 


Pinchot played the role the night I saw 
the play, and with all due respect to 
Her Ladyship, I don’t see how the por- 
trayal offered by Miss Pinchot could 
have been improved. Her lack of stage 
experience is an asset here—she is lovely 
to look at, and she flings herself into the 
role with a superb abandon that grips 
you from the opening scene until the 
close. Lady Diana plays the role of the 
Madonna—the Image—on the nights 
that Miss Pinchot is the Nun—and Lady 
Diana acquits herself with distinction, 
holding her rigid pose, looking every 
inch an ivory figure, for fifty consecu- 
tive minutes—which is an achievement 
in itself. Rudolf Schildkraut gives a 
magnificent portrait of the Emperor, 
driven mad by the murder of his son, 
splendidly played by Schuyler Ladd. But 
the entire cast of seven hundred people 
deserves special praise, and, failing space 
for that, we merely say that not to 
have seen “The Miracle” is to have 


favorite; his little co-partner, Ann Pen- 
nington, too, was delightful—rouged 
and dimpled knees twinkling like mad! 
Edna Leedom, a newcomer to the Fol- 
lies, was the best performer in the show, 
however, and she won the audience in 
her first five minutes on the stage. Fan- 
nie Brice’s burlesque of Russian Art was 
the funniest thing Fannie offered—but 
the hit of the show was the ‘““Amachewer 
Night at Miner’s Eight Avenue Theater, 
Twenty Years Ago,” with Arthur West, 
unseen, but most distinctly “there’’ as 
“A Voice From The Gallery.” Paul 
Whiteman and his band failed to live 
up to expectations. Otherwise, it was 
a good show—~if you except the fact that 
there was no particularly good music, 
very little really clever comedy, and the 
far-famed “glorious American girls” 
didn’t go over! We understand that a 


new edition of the Follies will make its 
bow to the public sometime next month, 
with Will Rogers as the star. 


(Continued on page 330) 
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This Interesting W orld — Sometimes I Am Glad That I Live In It 


ing world comes from the things 

people say. Sometimes a profound 
dissertation only disturbs the idle air, 
and sometimes’a chance remark registers 
the pulse-beat of a great movement. 

The other day in passing I overheard 
two girls of about sixteen who were talk- 
ing earnestly. One said: 

“It is not fair. A man comes home 
at night from his business and finds his 
dinner all ready for him; after he eats 
it he can do as he pleases the rest of the 
evening. “The woman has to spend her 
evening washing the dishes and doing 
up the work. Nobody need expect that 
of me. They will have to find some 
other way.” 

The rest of the conversation was 
broadcasted elsewhere. I did not hear 
her solution of the problem, nor what 
her friend thought of it. They were 
perfectly able-bodied young women, very 
fair of face; they did not look languid 
or feeble, or even as though they would 
shun a game of tennis. Why this hor- 
ror of the dishpan? Who is to endure 
its tyrranous reign? Apparently some- 
one must. 

Probably it is not fair to attach too 
much importance to the expression of a 
chance opinion. Perhaps they were 
merely voicing a mood of the moment. 


Pre of the interest of this interest- 


By IDA CLAIRE 


The Battle Ground of the “Dish Pan 


Perhaps, according to the theory of some- 
one that the individual recapitulates the 
development of the race in the stages of 


WHO SHALL WASH THE 
DISHES? 

What is your opinion? Is it fair to 
ask women to perform the drudgery of 
the dish pan? Or can it be made other 
than drudgery? We shall be glad to 
hear from the people who have and the 
people who haven't, the ones who would 
and the ones who won't. 

We are even willing to listen to the 
opinions of mere men, who, of course 
are only theorists in the matter. Are 
they eager or at least willing, to “find 
some other way,” so the Lady of Heart's 
Desire need not crumple her temper and 
spoil her hands while they do just as 
they please, in the evening after dinner? 


his advancement, they may have just 
reached the stage at which Woman, with 
a capital W, startled and puzzled our 
doughty Cave-man ancestor by her as- 
sertion of a separate personality. 

At first glance, the question of who 
shall wash the dishes does not seem a 
burning one. Mother has always done 
it; why worry? But the steam from 
the dishpan has penetrated into fields 
economic, social and industrial. The 


whole problem of domestic service lies 
in the bottom of the dish pan. A strike 
on the railroad may paralyze industry, 
but a strike at the dish pan would par- 
alyze even the bread line. 

The question of the dish pan is a 
fundamental one; it confronts every in- 
dividual daily from the high chair to the 
grave. As long as present methods of 
nourishment prevail, apparently someone 
will have to dry silver, wash soiled cups 
and scrape kettles. Many have solved 
the problem satisfactorily for themselves, 
some by delegating the task to others for 
a recompense, some without a recom- 
pense, some by performing the duty, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, some even acquir- 
ing skill and proficiency and raising it 
to the dignity of a calling. 

The significant fact in this survey, 
however, is the ease with which one half 
of the human race has been able to 
delegate the work to the other half, at 
least after the period of school days. A 
growing and perhaps slightly reluctant 
class known as Young Husbands seem 
at present to form a considerable excep- 
tion to this rule. 

But the increasingly long line of vig- 
orous women with their faces turned 
resolutely away from the dish pan be- 
gins to assume the proportions of a 
world trek. 


A Chinese Rice Paper 


HE beauty of rice fields is, on its 
smaller scale the beauty of vine- 
yards. There is the same arrange- 
ment of terraces, sloping down a hill- 
side, there is the same lush greenness, 
there is the same thought of provision 
for human need. But the rice has the 
additional charm of gleaming with water 
and of rippling in the summer breezes 
like waves. 


It often happens, since the rice is 
planted in the valleys and coves, that 
its fields are shaped like a horsheshoe 
or like a bow stretched for shooting. In 
such a case, as the string to the bow, is 
the narrow strip of earth, trodden hard, 
which serves at once as dyke and para- 
pet to keep that rice field from disin- 
tegrating and sliding down on top of 
the one below, and as pathway to per- 
mit wayfarers to pass from one village 
to the next without having to climb half- 


By MARGARET H. WENTWORTH 


way up the hill to get around the fields. 
Even without being barefoot or shod 
in the native straw sandal walking this 
strip of earth presents no difficulties in 
dry weather. But when it is awash af- 
ter a heavy rain the wary pass by an- 
other way. I had always heard that any 
smallest talent one might possess would 
find its use in the mission field but never 
did it occur to me that training in walk- 
ing the tight-rope might stand one in 
good stead. Nevertheless, I have seen 
the time as I tiptoed and balanced, 
equally afraid to stay on the fast-sink- 
ing hummock I was occupying, or to 
plunge to the next which might not sus- 
tain me at all, when I have wished for 
such training. 

It sometimes happens that a water- 
buffalo will be taking his promenade in 


Picture 


the inverse sense to yours. Then what 
are you to do? No one cares to be so 
polite to a water-buffalo as to step off 
waist deep into mud—and such mud !— 
and water in order to yield him the pass; 
but if he doesn’t step aside for you—then 
what. Water-buffaloes detest foreigners 
and it is humiliating to be assured 
that this is because they do not like our 
scent. A native child, scarcely up to his 
shoulder can lead leviathan with a hook, 
or rather with a ring in his nose, or, 
failing that, can guide him with a wand 
the size of your little finger and, to do 
them justice, such children are most con- 
descendingly kind about protecting the 
foreign devils from their charges; I 
should hate to trust an American urchin 
to shoo out of my path a snake, a cow or 


(Continued on page 334) 
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Benjamin Brown of Pasadena 


HERE is a studio in Pasadena, 
vine covered and unpretentious, 
that is as truly an Art Center as 
any museum or gallery in the west; and 
none who enters the little rose arbor 
and lifts the knocker on the weather- 
stained door, on a Sunday morning, but 
goes away realizing deeply that Benja- 
min Brown is a name to conjure with 
in art, and in the cultural development 
of the southwest. Mr. Brown and his 
versatile brother Mr. Howell Brown 
make one welcome with the unfailing 
courtesy that is the heritage of their 
southern ancestry. 

The studio is a place of dim corners, 
full of stacked canvasses intriguing to 
the imagination, and cabinets of choice 
books; a place of shadowy cob- 
webbed brown rafters, with a fine 
north sky light—of heavy comfort- 
able chairs from which one may in- 
vite his soul before two or three 
splendid canvasses, perhaps a trium- 
phant symphony of snow mantled 
Sierras, or a purple pattern of desert 
bloom, subtle, caressing, or eucalypti 
in stately rhythm against a green- 
blue sea. There is a litter of prints 
on the table, a glimpse of an etching 
press in an adjoining nook, all the 
tools of the workroom of an artist 
and a craftsman. The Sunday 
morning hour of open studio is an 
hour of inspiration and argument, 
of frank criticism and generous 
help, of persiflage and fine philoso- 
phy. 

Mr. Brown is a most picturesque 
figure, unique in appearance, in 
vividness of personality, and in orig- 
inality of conversation. Unusually 
tall and thin, he has a handsome 
thatch of thick white hair, rumpled 
in the heat of the discussion, alert 
blue eyes, and a ready whimsical 
smile. His spirit is an unquench- 
able flame in a frail but undaunted body. 
As one looks through his sketch books 
of pencil studies, his series of vignettes 
in oils, his notes in water color and pen 
‘and ink, one has a tremendous respect 
for the amount of hard work of patient 
study, and faithful observation by which 
he has familiarized himself with the 
varied material of California landscape, 
desert, mountain, sea and valley and 
changing skies. All this he interprets 
in his studio in oils or prints, with rare 
poetic sympathy and keen sensitiveness 
to the decorative abstractions and 
nuances of rhythmic line, fine harmonies 
of color and well balanced pattern. 
Turning from the oils to the portfolio of 
prints, one is amazed at the versatility 


By EDNA GEARHART 


of his expression. This distinguished 
painter is also a craftsman and maker 
of charming and intimate scenes ren- 
dered with the dramatic delicacy of the 
etching, or the rich, crumbly line of the 
lithograph, or the warm vigor of the 
soft-ground. 


R. BROWN began etching in 

1914. He exhibited first at San 
Francisco when he sent nine etchings 
and color prints to the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. His years of work and 
growth as a painter made it possible for 
him to attain a facility in this new me- 
dium that immediately won recognition. 
All his prints were accepted at this ex- 


hibition, and he was awarded a bronze 
medal for his soft ground etching 
“Venice” which proved to be very popu- 
lar. He worked out printing in colors 
with a basis of soft ground etching with 
a spontaneity and freshness that is in his 
happiest vein. His prints have been re- 
peatedly exhibited in New York and 
Brooklyn and Chicago Etching Societies. 
He is a member of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. Six of his color etchings 
have been purchased by the British 
Museum for its print rooms. In the 
United States, his work is owned by the 
United States National Museum, the 
Library of Congress, the California State 
Library, the Los Angeles Museum, the 
University of California, the Oakland 


Municipal Gallery, and is also included 
in many private collections. 

An etching must necessarily depend 
both on elimination of detail, and on a 
felicitous suggestion of areas and textures. 
and atmosphere by the poetic selection 
of a few dramatic and salient lines. “In 
Palm Canon” is an etching in which 
there is a peculiar affinity between the 
technique and the subject. ‘The serene 
diapason of these enigmatical palms, the 
vibrating light on arid hills and mocking 
skies, the still warm lure of these mys- 
terious children of a forgotten past are 
rendered with delicacy and finish, with 
a freedom from any fumbling, with 
strong simplicity. “A Windy Day at 
Carmel”’ is in a very different tempo— 
there is a rhythmic action in the 
lines of the battered cypress, in the 
scanty herbage of the windswept 
dunes, in the driven shreds of fog 
in a harassed sky. 

“Eucalypti—Edge of the Grove” 
is a delightful rendering of rustling 
foliage, and pleasant open sunlit 
spaces. It is particularly satisfying 
and agreeable. 

Mr. Brown has done a fascinat- 
ing series of little etchings—rare 
miniatures, about three by four 
inches, which are lyrics in line and 
in interpretation—‘‘Ice and Snow,” 
“Mountain Shadows,” “Bells of 
San Gabriel Mission,” “Garden at 
Santa Barbara,” “Cypress of Mon- 
terey, and “San Gabriel Valley.” 

He has done a smaller number 
of lithographs, but his craftsman’s. 
instinct, and his zest in conquering 
a new medium have given us two 
particularly good studies. One is. 
a “Doorway in Venice,” beautiful 
in texture, the patterned windows. 
in the rich blacks so desired of the 
printmaker and so difficult to at- 
tain. Another is of the Colorado: 
Street Bridge, the entrance to Pasadena, 
a favorite subject of Mr. Brown’s, in 
oil and in prints, and he is indeed the 
minstrel of its superb dignity, its grac- 
ious curves, springing from the dark of 
the trees and quiet shrubbery below. 

The collector of prints, the emotion- 
less purist of technique may solemnly 
protest the legitimacy of color combined 
with etching, but the modernist who be- 
lieves that the harmonized aesthetic 
completeness of line, pattern, and color 
is the justification of the medium, will 
thrill to a new esctacy in “that first fine 
careless rapture” of the “White Sail at 
Venice.” It is joyous and idyllic in 
spirit, sauve and harmonious in color 
harmony, with both firmness and spon- 
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taneity in its rich quality of line. There 
is a sensitive and intelligent balance be- 
tween the areas of pure color and the 
textures and shadows rendered in line. 
The dominant glowing sail against the 
warm misty overtones of the yellow sky, 
with its repetition in the vibrating b‘ues 
and greens of the water is like the lazy 
drifting of a dream. 

“Santa Maria della Salute,” a Vene- 
tian subject, is expressed in a melody of 
color like the warm glowing tones of 
old beaten copper ;—the copper and coral 
of the sails, the hyacinth and ivory of the 
distant buildings, chrysolite of the water 
and the amber of the shadows are all 
aetherialized in the transcendant haze 
of a sunset glory, and fine star-dust of 


ia .alm . anyon—from the etching by Benjamin Brown 


antiquity. ‘There is poetry and romance 
here, an exquisite and poignant wistful- 
ness. 

“The Southwest Museum”’ is a dra- 
matic study in color soft-ground in 
which the foreground is in deep shadow, 
and the dark tree trunks panel the fine 
aspiring lines of the building, its austere 
grace mellowed in an evening glow. 

One who would know success in art, 
the success that lies in a growing realiza- 
tion of his aspirations, and in the trans- 
mutation of its message into sympathetic 
appreciation of men, must indeed dream 
dreams and see visions, and above all 
work tenaciously. But how much finer 
and more spiritual the vision, how much 
more unsparing the work when it is al- 


truistic, when it becomes an integral part 
of the community’s cultural develop- 
ment, and its civic consciousness. So it 
has been with Benjamin Brown. He or- 
ganized the Printmakers’ Society of Cal- 
ifornia, and became its first and only 
president. It is undoubtedly the fore- 
most graphic arts organization of the 
world today. Its annual exhibition in 
March represents the work of the most 
distinguished print makers of Europe, 
Canada and America. Traveling Ex- 
hibits from the society are constantly 
being sent throughout the United States 
to communities eager for art and yet far 
removed from contact with art schools 
or galleries. All this means a tremen- 
dous amount of the most arduous work, 
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of correspondence, of arrangement, days 
spent in selection and in hanging. With- 
out recompense, with a sacrifice of their 
own interests and time, Benjamin Brown 
and his brother Howell Brown, who is 
the self-effacing secretary of the society, 
have personally directed all this en- 
deavor, and to a great extent actually 
done it themselves. It is this prophet 
of art with the broad vision and fine al- 
truism, who has done more than any one 
other person to make it possible for Los 
Angeles to be an art center, through his 
generous encouragement of young artists, 
his education of the laity, and his ef- 


forts in securing exhibitions. 

The significant characteristics of Mr. 
Brown as an artist are the thoroughness 
of his work, and the steady, maturing 
growth and development of his expres- 
sion and technique. Work and growth 
are the basic principles of his philosophy 
of life, and of art as the fine fruition 
and expression of that philosophy. Added 
to his passionate love of the graphic 
arts and his great natural aptitude for 
s7lf expression in them, in his infinite 
capacity for taking pains, his conscien- 
tiousness, his sincerity, his moral earnest- 
ness. He never becomes stale in his 


work. Enthusiasm is as the eternal fount 
of youth with him. The difference be- 
tween his work of today and ten years 
ago is extraordinary, in the mastery of 
color harmony, the feeling for rhythm of 
line, and in sureness of handling. There 
is nothing platitudinous in his theme, no 
easy falling into stereotyped composi- 
tions. The results of his keen observa- 
tion, his scientific accuracy of forms and 
details and appearances are transformed, 
through the alchemy of his poetic imag- 
ination, into idealized interpretations of 
the essential beauty or spirit of each 
theme, synthesized harmonies of colorful 
pattern. 


4 


Eucalypti—Edge of the Grove—from the etching by Benjamin Brown 


love these trees which hesitant stand 
Afraid to enter on a land 
W hich is not theirs, however kind— 
These alien trees, which never find 
Kinship among the trees which grow 
Where golden poppies flaming flow; 


The Eucalyptus 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


But stand aloof, their ragged cloaks 
Slight cevering—while valley oaks 
Flaunt velvet green above the field, 
Their arrogance but half concealed. 
I hold it is a princely tree 

Which still may stand in dignity. 
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THE WAITING SUPPER 
N°? one has lived within these leaning 


walls 
For more than years enough to make a 
child 
Into a man. The hollyhocks grow wild 
And ragged close beside the door, where falls 
A ghastly sunlight, that, at noon, appals 
Whoever comes here and the grassy 


gravel 
Of the narrow walk is for the stealthy 
travel 
Of unseen feet that haunt these shadowy 
halls. 


Beyond the half-demolished window sill, 
In the hushed twilight, the cloth is on 


the table , 
With plates and cups and saucers, as if 
able 
Young hands once put them there with love 
and skill: 


That chair against the door-jamb, must 
have heard 
Far more than can be told in spoken word. 


—Richard Warner Borst. 


THE RUSTLE IN THE HOUSE 


OW something leaves the shaking win- 
dow-drapes— 
The wee dog, curious, tips like a mouse 
To stalk the rustle in the bouse. 
Across the Indian rug it viewless scrapes, 


Yet quieter in footing to and fro 

Than dead leaves blown and ‘touching, 
touching by. 

I watch the rug where moonbeams lie 

As pale as on a streaky patch of snow. 


A soul is roaming in the house—I know 

By mystic sense of mind awake in shy 

Dim quiet, part of time and sky 

Where feet of tender hauntings come, heard 
low. 


—Anna Kalfus Spero. 


DUSK AND SOLITUDE 


(4 to him who bears a heavy heart all 
day,— 

Heavy and stark as some dead mariner 

In canvas sewn and with shot weighted,— 

To such an one what longed-for rest may 
come 


With slow approach of evening and the time 
When solitude may claim him for her own! 
What philtre magical for gnawing pain, 
What solace for a wound unspeakable, 

To be alone a space and doff the smile 
That served as masking for the countenance, 
To sigh at will, to let the tear-drops fall 
And plunge, unheard, in depths of misery! 
The lights put out, the trappings of the day 
Laid off, like outworn chrysalids, 

The spirit casts itself, with struggle spent, 
Into the waters of the midnight deep, 
Content to sink, to drown, to be engulfed, 
So that it sinks alone, uncompanied. 

No juice of poppy, mandragore, or hemp, 
Yielding the body’s hurt a brief oblivion, 
Can rival, potent howsoe’er they be, 

The balm to spirit-woe of solitude. 


—Nora Archibald Smith. 


A Page of Verse 


THE BEGGAR 
PUSHING along the sleek pavement 


The crowd goes on, 
A turbid stream, 
A dark current, 


Tumultuous 
Headlong. 


Erect and firm, a tall figure 
Stands like a rock by the sidewalk, 
An old beggar, with serene face 
His eyes lifted above the crowd. 


The crowd, 

Tides of passion, 

Surgings of want, 

Whirlpools of lust, 

Currents of hate, 

Turgid desires lashed against life, 
The crowd goes on, wave upon wave. 
And every day from dawn to dark, 
Always standing, the tall beggar, 
Watches the sky. 

The crowd goes on. 


His eyes are clear. 

They look afar, above the multitude, 
Afar, above the sordid walls, 

Abowe the churches’ spires 

Toward the blue, 

Toward the light. 

And at his feet, the crowd goes on 
Sullen and dull, with downcast eyes. 
The crowd, 

With its bustle, 

Surges and swells, 

And ebbs and flows, 

But the beggar does not heed nor hear 
Laughter or sob, 

Curses or prayer. 


The crowd goes on. 


Besides him lies a battered hat, 
And now and then a passer-by 
Whom his presence importunates 
Throws in a coin and rushes past. 


Save your coins, keep your pennies, 
They'll buy jewels for your mistress, 


They'll make your name hallowed by the 


church, 
You may want them for a rainy day, 
Keep your pennies, 
He needs them much less than you. 


The old beggar with lifted eyes 
Asks nothing of the hurried -crowd, 
He wants only to be still 


And watch 
A bit of sky, 
A wing, 
A star. 
—Mathurin Dondo. 
SEASONS 


Sa was in my heart 
When the red leaves fell 
From the creeping vines. 
And when the wind in long, white lines 
Tore the yellow leaves from the poplars 
My heart was singing, 
And for weeks of straight, grey rain. 
But when the spring came 
I slipped from within 
The cool skin of a canyon willow 
And sang no more. 
—Margaret Erwin. 


HILLS OF SUTTER 


“These peaks, like other mountains, have 
a soul” 


HOU Spirit rich, like to an April queen 
Who leads her oreads in a glowing 
dance 
With all the gleam of flowery circumstance, 
Laughing like nymphs within a rainbow 
sheen, 
Tell me what all these radiances mean! 
And why, O Spirit, in the mild September, 
Does thy way run like to a burnt-out ember? 
What pain has autumn brought thee? What 
mischance ? 


Ah, many a happy day I ran with thee 

Unfettered, like thy trees and flowers free; 

And then the filaree lay withering: 

Deadened, the rose was with the poppy 
lying: 

And in the wind the leafless branch was 
sighing— 

But, oh the joy! when it again was spring! 

—Henry Meade Bland. 


MIST MAGIC 


AST night the mist wreaths drifted up 
the sky, 
And girdled all familiar things with gloom; 
Embraced the lonely island in the bay 
And changed its contour to the hill of Jove. 
No more, the eucalypts upon its crest 
Waved slender, beckoning arms—but frown- 
ing pine 
And hemlock shook their tresses long and 
black. 
Beneath the swirl of haze, the city rose 
A place of mystery, of softened light, 
Of palaces and tombs. On every side 
A watchful silence, heavy-lidded, grim, 
Stood sentinel above the hidden bay. 
—Louise A. Doran. 


NOSTALGIA 


I can bear the days in Heaven,— 
Long ivory tinted hours 

Adrip with color and perfume 

Of paradisal flowers. 


I can bear the longing for 
The smell of fresh turned earth— 
Winds atilt on the flat gray lands 
That gave my body birth. 


My heart shall die of longing for 
The dusk with its mauve and blue, 
Where my desert leaves the three low hills 
And slips away to you. 

—Ellinor Lehnherr Norcross. 


CONV ALESCENCE 


ROM where I lie 
In my tight little room, 
I can see three patches of April sky 
Through apricot trees in bloom; 
I hear birds chitter, and one by one, _ 
Watch fragments of Spring that are drifting 
down the sun. 


From where I’m lying 

In the cool of my bed, 

I can see the quick flash of little wings flying, 
And scattering of petals white and red 
Down the April breeze— 

Finches are pruning our orchard trees. 


—W inifred Gray Stewart. 
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One’s Own Vernacular 
€¢ HILE Tourguenieff was in By ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, M. M. soon, to learn are to be given for public 


London, though he spoke 
and wrote English as well 
as French admirably, when Mr. Cross— 
then a young man—asked him if he had 
ever written in foreign languages, Tor- 
guenieff answered: have never 
written a book or you would not have 
asked me that ques- 
tion: a man can 
only write his best 
in his own language. 
When I write in 
Russian I am free; 
I run without en- 
When 
I write in French I 
am restrained, as if 
in tight boots, and 
advance more slow- 
ly; but when I 
write in English I 
am crippled, and 
move like the Chi- 
nese women of past 
centuries.” 


S not singing in foreign languages 

about the same? Recently I told 
a singer that there must be a mistake 
in her French song, as the past participle 
should be used. She looked at me in 
blank astonishment and answered: “You 
don’t suppose I know anything about 
verbs!”” How could the interpretation 
be perfect, if the artist knows nothing 
of the construction of the language 
which he or she is singing? From the 
standpoint of the artist as well as the 
audience, the language of a country must 
be used, if that country is to develop 
art in the theater or opera house. 

And to create an interest in or love 
for American drama and opera, we must 
hear the foreign repertory in English. I 
learn that Hadley has written a new 
opera to the Italian classic of Goldoni 
“La Locandiera” or “The Innkeeper.’’ 
It was one of the plays so superbly acted 
by Duse, as well as Novaro, and should 
adapt itself to music-drama as well as 
Moliere. It goes without saying, that 
Hadley uses a translation. Let us ask 
for a hearing of Leonard Liebling’s 
“Barber of Seville” among other operas 
now translated for our edification and 
entertainment. 

The propaganda carried on for years 
for opera in English, and American 
opera, is often misunderstood. It is the 
intention to exclude nothing good in art, 
but to include this country. Art is the 
expression of the life and thoughts of a 
people. To develop our Art, we must 


give expression to our thoughts, and no 
matter how interesting and admirable the 
folk-music and legends of another race 
may be, they are not ours, hence can 
never develop our Art. We do not rec- 
ommend the over-use of folk-music or 
legends but the general education of the 
talented young artists in this country, 
if our efforts are to be truly creative 
rather than imitative. Each teacher who 
bears this in mind and instructs along 
these lines, is sure to develop the artist 
along the best lines, and to the credit 
of our national force in music and the 
fine arts. 

The Charles Henry Meltzer transla- 
tions being made for the musical library 
of our great art and music-patron, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, which we hope, 


use, include, already, the following list: 

Parsifal 

Gotterdammerung 

Tristan 

Tannhauser 

Lohengrin 

Carmen 

Pagliacci 

Louise 

Andre Chenier 

Meistersinger 

Siegfried 
And we learn that other translations 
of Meltzer are available if the desire 
to have them is awakened: Rheingold, 
Walkure Koenigskinder, together with 
Smetana’s The Battered Bride, Gold- 
mark’s Cricket on the Hearth and others. 
And, referring to our language in song, 
we hope to revive a demand for the 

wonderful phonographic records 
of the late and great American 


The David Bespham Memorial 
Medal 


(and international) baritone, 
David Bispham. To those of us 
who cherish his memory in Art, 
it is like listening to his splendid 
voice again; and to the students 
it always will remain the best 
lesson in diction he can obtain. 
In this connection we read “A 
Quaker Singer’s Recollection.” 

This in turn brings to mind 
the DAVID BISPHAM 
MEMORIAL MEDAL, being 
awarded for American Opera. 
The Medal is such a speaking 
likeness that it should be repro- 
duced wherever this great sing- 
ers memory is to be preserved 
in a fitting memorial. It could 
be enlarged as a relief-piece, in 
bronze or stone. The country 
has certainly not forgotten him 
in three short years. As a life- 
long friend of his recently said 
to me: “What an artist, what a 
friend, what a man! May his 


A PARTING 
HE smoke of your train blossoms 
over the dark trees, 
Sudden!y a-flower; 


Like g °' and fire-blown ashes flutter 
sea-gulls, 

Follow: my vessel: 

Between ur two paths yawns the sun- 


a. ing water, 

Growing ever wider. 

We touched like two hills whose bases 
are together— 

Far apart their summits. 


—Miriam Allen De Ford. 


memory live.” And to this, we 
add “Amen.” 

Ana lastly: Each new company, so- 
ciety, or club which forms with the 
aims vo: for the purpose of the afore- 
mentioned propaganda, without other 
ulterior motivecan only help The United 
States of America, the greatest of which 


‘we must have at heart, if we are Ameri- 


cans in our souls as well as in name. 


SPENCER MO- 

QUIN, poet and writer, comes to 
Overland from the old Green Mountain 
state. She is a bit of a philosopher, as 
both her prose and verse will prove. 
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Long Distance Interviews—“Et Al” 


By TORRY CONNOR 


The Passionate Interviewer; broadcasting for the 
Overland Monthly: 
ILL the Eastern editors kindly come out of their 
<4 \ X 
plate-glass-and-mahogany caves and state—for 
the benefit of writers here in the Tall Grass— 
their attitude toward Western Stuff, the short-short story, 
and the average of demand and supply?” 

Collier's, Century, The American Magazine, Red Book, 
Street and Smith Publications, The American Boy, Double- 
day, Page Publications and “Bob” Davis: ““The demand for 
good stories—Western or otherwise—under three thousand 
words always exceeds the supply. We cannot get one-half the 
shoit stories that we should like to publish. The public wants 
bright, short fiction—stories convincingly told, in which the 
characters live. But the writers of today seem not to be able 
to present a plot—as did De Maupassant, for instance—in tab- 
loid form. Or is it that, in spinning out their yarns, the story- 
tellers are keeping a thrifty eye on movie possibilities?” 

The P.I., back-tracking to the Tall Grass; to Frank H. 
Spearman, author of sturdy Western Fiction, long and short: 
“You have read the (composite) Editorial Opinion, Mr. 
Spearman. What, should you say, makes a story “convincing?” 

Mr. Spearman; interviewing the Interviewer: “You mean 
stories of the strictly Western type, I suppose? Should not 
such a story depend for its authenticity on that almost inde- 
finable quality and flippantly-used term, ‘atmosphere?’ And 
how does one acquire atmosphere?” (Mr. Spearman saves the 
situation by answering his own questions.) “By being born in 
it, usually. Our Western life has been, and is today, largely 
a sealed book to our countrymen living east of the Alleghanies. 
The spirit that animates Western men and women goes with 
the sunshine, the sweeping winds and the vistas of the Rockies 
It is there that such characters as ‘Nan of Music Mountain’ 
and ‘Whispering Smith’ have their being. Drawn from life, 
they are convincing; they live.” (Mr. Spearman does not 
commit himself on the subject of the short-short story.) 

The P. I1.; to Eugene Manlove Rhodes, prime writer of 
Western fiction in lengths to suit: ““Mr. Rhodes, how, having 
conceived a story outside the three thousand word limit, could 
the tale be shortened ?” 


Eugene Manlove Rhodes; in a place called A palachin: “By 
cussing it, tearing it up and rewriting it. By the way: Do you 
spell ‘b-r-o-n-c-o’ with an ‘h’? I have no personal feeling in 
the matter; I merely mention it. But why do writers gaily put 
an ‘h’ in bronco? Why?” 

The P.I., unable to answer this burning question, turns to 
Charles Caldwell Dobie, Western writer. Mr. Dobie is ac- 
claimed one of four of America’s FIRST short story writers. 
“It has been said of your work: ‘From the idiosyncrasies of 
the characters his stories grow.’ Is it because your characters 
are unusual, Mr. Dobie, that * 


Mr. Dobie; anticipating the question, asks one: 


spirit-reviving than to come face to face with a new 

personality? It remains for those who jump full-grown 
into our consciousness or our affections to thrill us out of torpid 
content. It is like opening the windows, and letting a windy 
coolness search out the four corners of the room. Curtains may 
flutter, papers may be swept to the floor; withered blooms 
scattered from vase to table top. But the disturbance of the 
moment is only a step to a refreshed and visualized story at- 
mosphere.” (Mr. Dobie opines that there ain't no such 
phenomenon as a short-short story.) 

The P.I1., after expending some effort in running to earth 
Gerald Beaumont, a recently Very Much Arrived writer of 
short stories, finds him rather more interested in the problem: 
“When is a Scenario?” To which the answer—from the angle 
of Dollars and Sense, is: “When it is first a story.” 

The P.I., meeting up with Peter B. Kyne, authored (origi- 
nally) by “Cappy Ricks’: “Mr. Kyne, Overland’s public 
will be interested—” 

Mr. Kyne beats a hasty retreat, scattering protests as he 
goes: “Too busy to write on the subject not quali- 
fied. Amateurs—writing game—stand better chance—suc- 
cess in motion picture game. Cater to inferior—intelligence.”’ 

The P.I1., to the great publics “What have YOU to say 
as to what you get from these writers, via the Editors?” 

The Great Public, resignedly: “We get what the Editors 
think we think we want.” 


¢ T there anything more stimulating, more refreshing, more 


THE WINDS OF THE SIERRAS 


O Midnight winds, winds of the mountain gorges, 
Have done with your crying! 
I would have none of your tumultuous orgies, 
None of your mad defying 
Flung at the stars, mouthed at the peaks above you; 
What! be enamored of you, © 
And give attentive heeding 
To your importunate pleading? 
Nay, nay, O midnight winds, I can not love you! 


Give me the winds of the dawn, the ~'ad, the golden, 
Pealing their paeans ;— 
Sounding their innumerable bugles en, 


As aged as the aeons! 


Be theirs my music bidding me rise a . after; 
Shaking the sky's blue rafter, 


Rousing my spirit, 


When I shall wake and hear it, 
To look in the eyes of Life with a courageous laughter! 


—Clinton Scollard. 
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He hadn’t gained his point, but husband- 
like, he smiled in satisfaction that his 
diplomacy had smoothed over the ques- 
tion of Tillie remaining with the firm 
as a partner. It mattered little to Pa 
whether or not Tillie came to his house 
as a guest, but he could see far enough 
ahead to wish that the two women were 
on better terms. ‘The fact is, he had 
omitted many details in talking to his 
wife of his recent activities. The busi- 
ness dinners that robbed Pa of his eve- 
ning at home, Ma accepted as part of the 
price of success. It never occurred to 
her that a woman, no matter how high 
her standing in the commercial world, 
would appear at a business man’s dinner. 


A had forgotten his morning paper 
—the very morning he should have 
taken it with him if he desired to keep 
the “details” of his business from the 
eyes of his wife. Ma was very quiet 


for a long time after she read the paper. . 


But she hadn’t lost her voice—so Pa 
found out when he called up during the 
afternoon. He told Ma he wouldn't be 
home for dinner as he had to entertain a 
prospective business customer—at least, 
he tried to tell her. It was rather a 
busy day for Pa, so, after listening to 
Ma and not getting a word in for sev- 
eral minutes, he hung up. 

Poor Pa! Dinner with his friend 
went by the board. Pa needed not the 
aid of formal logic to tell him that Ma 
had read the morning paper. It was a 
meek Pa Moser who ascended the steps 
of his home at five-forty-five that night. 
The sagging hairs of his moustache told 
Ma that she had easy pickings. At that, 
Pa was thankful that his wife retained 
her pre-prosperity appetite. Shortly after 
pie Ma showed signs of the strain her 
appetite had caused her mentally. Pa 
was shaking out the evening paper—for 
man is ever hopeful. 

“Pa, I could do a whole lot worse 
for what I think than let you come home 
for supper. I’m mad at you, Pa.” 

“Now, Vida—’” 

“You know what you going to say?” 

“Why, of course. Vida, I’m afraid—” 

“Then you know already what you 
going to say, but you don’t know what 
I got to tell. Pretty soon you know 
both. ‘T'wenty-five years we been mar- 
ried, and never once but I trust you. 
Twenty-five years, and a son not quite 
so old what trusts you in Oregon. Going 
out with a woman!” 

“Vida! You get all wound up if I 
don’t tell you something. That girl, 
Tillie—” 

“Bobbed hair! And you an old man 
with a family. If I should go out with 


Not So Bankrupt 


(Continued from page 292) 


a man, maybe you don’t like it, too.” 

“Listen a little minute, Mama. Til- 
lie and I is nix when it comes to the 
end of business. So foolish, Mama, if 
a lady should attend a business meet- 
ing.” 

“I don’t care what that Doffer girl 
sore. I don’t want you to go out with 

er.” 

“But I don’t take her out ever.” 

“The paper this morning—” 

“Miss Dofter was representing our 
company at the meeting.” 

“It was a banquet—and besides, if she 
is your representation, why do you go, 
too?” 

“It was a_ get-acquainted business 
meeting and supper for all the jobbers 
and brokers and it would only hurt the 
business if we weren’t both there.” 

“So—lIt’s more friends like Tillie 
Dofter what you got to have for your 
business, huh? Then I get a smart 
lawyer what knows how much it costs 
a divorced woman to live.” 

“IT got a right to attend to my busi- 
ness, Mama, especially if it’s to be a 
good business so you can have this 
fine—”’ 

“You got nothing to do but let Tillie 
go.” 

““Mama, let me be honest with you. 
Tillie and I is nix. She got her busi- 
ness and I got mine.” 

“Only they come together.” 

“Because it’s the same business.” 

“Pa, please, you let Tillie find an- 
other business.” 

“She’s going away Monday, Mama, 
going to Portland.” 

“For good? Papa, why you don’t 
tell me before?” 

“Just a trip for business. We got 
a chance to extend the firm up North, 
and ‘Tillie’s going after it. She'll be 
away a month.” 

“Maybe she’ll have to stay in Port- 
land,” mused Ma. 

“Sure, Mama. Maybe the business is 
so big, she got to stay. Then it be all 
right if she is my business partner?” 

““‘Pa—what you said about the phono- 
graph—” 

“What did I say?” 

“You said maybe you couldn’t buy one 
for some time. You think, if Tillie goes 
to Portland, we make more money?” 

Pa gazed at Ma rather closely. She 
had jumped with startling abruptness 
from one subject to another. Apparently 
she had decided that Pa was in no dan- 
ger of being vamped, so she had seized 
upon a good opportunity to complete 
a former discussion. Give in too easily 
now and Pa knew that Ma would al- 


most certainly revert to the subject of 
Tillie Doffer. 

“But I told you it ain’t the machine 
so much. You got to buy records. In 
one year you pay just so much for rec- 
ords as the machine costs.”’ 

Ma got the phonograph and Tillie 
was not mentioned again that evening. 
Indeed, it was close to five weeks before 
Ma had anything more to say about Pa’s 
business partner. 

Tillie had tasted success in the larger 
city, and now, in Portland, she let her 
enthusiasm carry her a notch higher in 
business conquests. Rivalry in that city 
between two large firms had resulted in 
a third jobber being close to bankruptcy. 
It took Tillie four weeks to convince the 
owner that his business could be raised 
from the contemplated hands of a re- 
ceiver to financial security. Another 
week passed before the harassed jobber 
consented to let his business become a 
branch of the San Francisco office. Tillie 
wired Pa at once. He must come to 
Portland to look over the business, sign 
papers and meet his new partner. 

Ma and Pa Moser wrangled far into 
the night; but in the end, she let him 
go. Ma was getting used to the idea 
of plenty of spending money, and the 
thought of more clothes, perhaps a larg- 
er car, appealed to her. She took him 
to the station in the little car, and her 
parting, which occupied fully fifteen min- 
utes of spare time, was full of admoni- 
tions. 


A had expected to stay in Portland 
but three or four days. He did 
finish his business in that time, but his 
visit stretched to a week. For the first 
time in years, Pa was away from the 
guardian eyes of his wife. Fast living 
had never attracted Pa so he was content 
to breathe the air of freedom and sit on 
a park bench when it did not rain. He 
had been careful to select a room across 
town from Tillie’s hotel, and could Ma 
have seen how particular Pa was to re- 
frain from any but business discussions 
with Tillie—but Ma wasn’t there. All 
Ma had to go by was the letter written 
on hotel stationery by Pa in the lobby of 
the hotel where Tillie roomed. 

Leon was in the midst of his examina- 
tions. Pa had dropped in to see him at 
college once—wanted him to meet Tillie 
when he could spare the time. Although 
Leon came up to his father’s room sev- 
eral times, he never stayed long, plead- 
ing a prior engagement or his studies. 
Pa was hurt a little by his son’s indif- 
ference, but argued that Leon would be 
home on his vacation in another two 
weeks, and certainly his son was busy 
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with his examinations. He wished he 
might wait till college closed so he could 
return with Leon; but business called 
and back he went to San Francisco. 

Pa arrived in the city at the unearthly, 
car-stopped hour of 2:30 a. m. He 
counted his change and took a taxi. Ma 
had insisted that he leave his key at 
home, lest he lose it; so there was no re- 
course but to wake Ma by ringing the 
bell. Pa was at the door for several 
minutes, wearing out the bell battery, 
before his wife’s voice asked who was 
there. 

“Hello, Vida! Just got back.” 

“Better you stay where you are. I 
don’t want to see you.” 

“Vida! What you mean?” 

“You call up that smart lawyer, Phil- 
lip Levin, tomorrow. Maybe you know 
what he knows.” 

“Vida, let me in! You want I should 
take my death of pneumonia?” 

But Ma had left the door. Pa lis- 
tened till he heard her Juliettes flap 
noisily on the floor and bedsprings creak. 

“Now, what [ wonder that crazy 
woman do nex’?” Pa mused. He went 
around to the bedroom window. 


“Ma—stop your silly! You going 
to let me in?” Silence. “Vida—Why 
you don’t say what I do? I got lots 


to tell. The business is much bigger 
and I see Leon in Portland. Let me 
in?” 

“Stop your noise! You want I should 
smother, that I have to close my win- 
dow ?” 

“But Mama! If I don’t get in, how 
can I sleep? I got no money with me, 
and how I get to a hotel when they ain’t 
no cars running till six o'clock?” 

Bam! The window shut under Ma’s 
heavy hand. Next door there was the 
grating of a sash raised and a neighbor's 
voice broke into Pa’s plea. 

“Tell your troubles to the moon, and 
let a man that’s in his bed sleep!” 


Bam! Pa looked from one closed 
window to the other. He mentally fig- 
ured the distance to the nearest hotel. 
Even his own telephone was denied him 
and no public booth in the neighborhood 
open at this hour. The garage key! Ma 
- hadn’t asked him to hand that over. 


Pa slept comfortably warm, wrapped 
in an auto robe, coiled up in the tonneau 
of the little car. The garage was a 
part of the basement, so Pa was aroused 
at seven o'clock when the servant came 
through the tradesman entrance to pre- 
pare breakfast—which explains how Pa 
got into the upstairs and had nearly 
finished his breakfast when Ma, heavy 
eyed, wrinkly gowned and breakfast cap- 
ped, came into the breakfast room. 

“Good morning, Vida. I not got much 
time to talk as I got to leave for work, 
and I guess you think it ain’t nothing 
what I got to say, anyhow.” 


“I got nothing myself to say with 
you,” replied Ma firmly. 

“What I thought.” Pa’s moustache 
sank half an inch into the coffee. 

“So? You got a head too smart for 
your shoulders, huh? Then I'll tell 
you I’m getting from you a divorce.” 

That surprised Pa for a moment, but 
he came back gamely. 

“How you think you get it?” 

“I got desertion from you and corre- 
spondence with a woman.”’ 

“So? You taking a study course at 
a business college ?”’ 

“I got business at a law office and no 
college. You can go back to Portland 
and your Tillie Doffer with the bobby 
head.” 

“Tillie Dofter! Tillie Doffer! Mama, 
I don’t have to tell you it’s no reflection 
on you when I say Tillie is a fine girl. 
For a daughter, now, Mama,—” 

“So! Just why I get a divorce. One 
woman is all a good man can love. You 
would take this Tillie into your own 
house, only it’s my house, too. When 
you go to work, you don’t come back 
tonight. My house is for only good 
people.” 

“Why you fuss so at Tillie?” 

“A whole week in Portland and only 
two letters from you. So you stay at 
the same hotel with Tillie? 1 should 
say so I get a divorce; and you can’t 
live in this house while I get it.” 

“It’s my house too, and you can’t 
keep me out. But I don’t stay at Tillie’s 
hotel. Mama, Leon can tell you I stay 
at a different hotel from where ‘Tillie 
rooms.” 

“T got a letter, and I know who lives 
where you wrote 

“Ma, you get foolish the more you 
don’t talk sense. You write to Leon.” 

“I don’t write to nobody but my 
lawyer; and I see him personally.” 

“Well, I got to get to my work. Don’t 
forget I come home tonight. Tillie Dof- 
fer! Ma, you should be ashame’.’”’ 


IVORCE proceedings went along 
smoothly for several days. Of 
course, Ma was only bluffing when she 
threatened to keep Pa out of the house. 
Pa developed a stubborn streak and 
seemed perfectly content that Ma should 
get her divorce and Ma began to wish 
that she had only bluffed about separa- 
tion. Pa continued to sleep in Leon’s 
room, and it looked as if father and son 
were to occupy the same bed during 
Leon’s vacation. Leon was due to re- 
turn almost any day, and that thought 
gladdened Pa’s heart; for, with Tillie 
away, he was very much in need of his 
son’s help. He began to regret that 
Leon had decided upon a medical instead 
of a business career. 
Then Tillie wired that affairs were 
satisfactory in the North and could rest 
for a time without her personal supervi- 


sion. She was returning to San Fran- 
cisco immediately, but had requested 
that he allow her a month’s vacation at 
once. Pa sat back in his chair and 
stared at the gray wall for half an hour 
after he read the message. He was fac- 
ing the old problem again. The man- 
agement of the business was up to him. 
Not that he couldn’t do it—but in the 
words of his wife, he was soft. Well, 
the burden would fall upon Leon. Pep, 
that boy had, and a good business head. 
Lots of things he’d shown Dad last sum- 
mer. 

The telephone rang several days later, 
just as Pa had picked up his hat to go 
to lunch. He passed into the outer of- 
fice and asked one of the clerks to an- 
swer the phone. 

“Your son!” cried the clerk. Pa leaped 
back into the office. 

“Hello, Leon, how you be? Fine! 
That’s fine. Shame you should not tell 
Papa you come home today. What’s 
the matter with mother? I guess she 
don’ like too much efficiency, Leon. 
Sure, I be out to lunch. I was just 
going to eat anyway. Sure, maybe a 
half hour. Goodbye, Leon.” 

Ma, for the first time that week, 
smiled at her husband when she opened 
the door. 

“‘Leon’s home,” she said. 

“Well, where is the boy?” 

““He’s in the garage.” 

“Well, that should keep him from say- 
ing hello to his Papa.” 

“He’s putting up the machine. 
took it down town.” 

“Why he don’t have the baggageman 
send the trunks?” 

The doorbell rang. Leon, of course. 
Ma and Pa made a grab for the door 
knob. 

“Hello, Leon! Hello, Leon. Come 
in. Don’t he look fine, Mama? Curly 
hair under his cap just like when he was 
so little.” 

But Leon had stood aside and was 
ushering in a tall, slim girl with bobbed 
hair. 


“Oh, Tillie, come in,” cried Pa. “You 
got to excuse us, Miss Dofter. This is 
my wife and my son, Leon. You got 
to excuse us, for Leon just got back 
from college.” 


“Sure, I know,” laughed Tillie. “I 
brought him back.” 


“What you mean, Tillie? What you 
bring Leon?” 

“She’s right, Dad,” Leon grinned. 
“We're going to be married tomorrow, 
take a month off, and then plunge into 
that business of yours with all the pep 
we've got.” 

“Oi, Leon! Tillie! That you should 
take the sails out of my boat.”’ Pa blub- 
bered for a few moments on his son’s 
shoulders, then turned to his wife: 


(Continued on page 334) 
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THE LAVENDER DRAGON 


HE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
has recently published a story of 
unusual power which will especially ap- 
pear to lovers of 
such books on 
ideal communities 
as those Wells 
writes—such books 
as “The Wonder- 
ful visit,” ‘““The 
Time Machine,” 
“The World Set 
Free,” like 
Gods,” ‘Mankind 
in the Making,” 
“The Dreamer.” 
Who would sup- 
pose that “The 
Lavender Dragon” 
could have been 
written by the author of such novels as 
“The Portreeve” or “Brunnel’s Tow- 
er?’ But if one looks over Eden Phill- 
potts’ literary record of more than fifty 
stories and plays, he will find therein a 
group of such studies as “The Human 
Boy,” “St. George and the Dragon,” 
“Pan and the Twins,” and “Children 
of the Mist.”” Nor must we forget that 
he was born and spent years in a border 
province of India (Mount Aboo,) 
among mystery loving Afghans. Born 
there in 1862, but sent home to England 
later for education, his best work gives 
us more or less of the mystic, meditative 
spirit of the people of his childhood. 


“The Lavender Dragon” begins with 
the earnest, somewhat dull Sir Jasper 
de Pomeroy of Devon who takes his 
faithful squire George Pippin, dons his 
armor, mounts his huge piebald stallion, 
and sets forth to right wrongs, punish 
evil-doers, rescue fair maidens, and 
break a lance or swing a battle-axe in 
Sir Galahad fashion, against Modreds 
and monsters. 


After months of vain seeking for ad- 
venture, knight and squire come across 
a frightened village whose deputation to 
them reports the greatest and most rav- 
enous of dragons who has caried off a 
number of peaceful persons to devour 
in some cave or forest glen. His latest 


Chas. H. Shinn 


victim has been the most beautiful young 
woman in the village. The knight’s 
thoughts—and the reader’s—travel back 
to the story of St. George and the fair 
Sabra of Egypt, and to the battle of 
that great hero with the fire-breathing 
dragon. 

But as Mr. Phillpotts tells his story 
with irrisistable humor and ironic satire, 
we discover that his Lavender Dragon 
is in reality a high-minded dreamer, a 
Utopian idealist who has faith in the 
improvability of human nature. It takes 
the slow-witted knight and his rural 
squire (who are very different from Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza) a very long 
time to comprehend this dragon’s desire 
to give people a new start and make 
them happy. 

The good knight and his squire find 
the dragon, and the dragon carries him 
off, war-horse and all. ‘Then the situa- 
tion is explained after this fashion: 
“Even as the world itself was hatched 
from the Mundane Egg made by our 
Creator, as the Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians rightly maintain, so all primitive 
orders of living things likewise emerged 
to life in that manner. Dragons are 
among the most ancient of created be- 
ings, and they have fortunately, though 
not, I fear, undeservedly, personified evil 
from the earliest times of man. Now- 
adays we dragons stand as the symbol 
of sin in general and paganism in par- 
ticular. You will judge of my personal 
astonishment when I came to years of 
understanding and found myself, not 
only on the side of the angels from the 
first, but also entirely opposed to the 
principles and practice of my own race.” 


Then the knight enters the castle of 
the town of Dragonville and there be- 
comes convinced of thé entire truth of 
his host’s ardent desire to create a loftier 
social order, through the friends and 
followers of the Dragon—the people he 
has from time to time selected to carry 
away from the terrified village. But the 
people of his town and his castle love 
him dearly and call him L. D. to his 
face. He is very old, he suffers much 
and finally passes away amid universal 
mourning. “Upon the night of his fu- 


neral,” we are told, “the walls of Drag- 
onsville fell toearth and the Lavender 
Dragon’s empire ceased to exist as a 
separate kingdom, defended and pre- 
served behind its own ramparts.” The 
dwellers therein scattered over the coun- 
try, teaching the gospel of goodwill to 
the rest of the country, though, because 
of the loss of their good dragon, soon 
falling into dissension. Still, as the 
author says, “We have made a measure 
of progress since the days of Dragons- 
ville, and the fact that we are so widely, 
keenly alive to the need for yet swifter 
advance is the most hopeful thing about 
us.” 

For six generations, we are told, the 
countryside made pilgrimage to the drag- 
on’s grave. Then the rite ceased, but 
the great saurian’s ideals of generosity 
and self-abnegation and selfless purpose 
are growing in the hearts of men and 
women and will yet conquer the world. 

—Charles H. Shinn. 


LABOR 


HERWOOD EDDY in his recent 

volume “The New World of La- 
bor” gives a rapid review of labor con- 
ditions in different parts of the world. 
In China, Japan, and India, poverty, il- 
literacy, and child labor are the general 
rule. ‘The workday ranges from twelve 
to sixteen hours, seven days a week, and 
the average wage for men and women is 
from thirty to forty cents a day. Hous- 
ing conditions are appalling. ‘Three and 
four families may be found living in 
a room, eight by ten feet. 


The second part of the book dealing 
with labor in Europe and America 
leaves much to be desired. The attempt 
to trace the history of labor from ancient 
times to the present is bound to be super- 
ficial, and rather out of place in a “New 


World of Labor.” 


The discussion on Russian conditions 
is perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book. As a representative of the 
Y. M. C. A., Sherwood Eddy cannot be 
accused of Bolshevist tendencies. He 
says in part: 

“We met no working men in all Rus- 
sia, however, who even for the increased 
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wages, would be willing to return to the 
regime of the Czar or of Liberalism after 
the first revolution. Poor as it is, it 
remains a workingman’s government, in 
many respects nearer the people than any 
other in the world. 

“We may look upon Russia as a vast 
laboratory for social experiment.” 

In spite of its partisan attitude and 
religious bias, the book is valuable for 
the statistics and fund of information 
which it presents. 


The New World of Labor, by Sher- - 


wood Eddy, New York, George H. Dor- 
an Company, $1.50. 
—Anna Dondo. 


EDNA FERBER 
T? THAT PUBLIC which has 


wearied of stories constructed ac- 
cording to the best models of the corre- 
spondence schools, to those readers— 
and there is an increasing number of 
them—who turn with dissatisfaction 
from the conventional story, be it short 
or long, about which our modern maga- 
zines are builded, this latest novel by 
Edna Ferber comes as a _ refreshing 
breeze. 


“So Big” is utterly unconventional in 
its construction and handling. Miss 
Ferber is sufficiently master of not only 
her technique but also her publishers to 
dare step aside from prescribed paths 
when inclination impels, and it frequent- 
ly does. Selina Peake is forced by cir- 
cumstances into the unfamiliar life: of 
that “incredibly Dutch district southwest 
of Chicago known first as New Holland 
- and later as High Prairie.”” First as a 
school teacher and later as a wife and 
mother she undergoes the hardships of 
farm life, bringing up her boy Dirk De- 
Jong—nicknamed “So Big’’—to. a desire 
for a wider life than that afforded by 
the community. 


Selina’s struggles and problems are 
scarcely felt by the boy. College takes 
him into another atmosphere, one of ar- 
tificial standards which are far apart 
from those which the years have taught 
his mother as being of permanent value. 
He comes in contact and falls in love 
with Paula, who confirms him in his 
estimate of values; then, later, with Dal- 
las O’Mara. ‘Miss Dallas O’Mara, in 
her studio, was perched on a high stool 
before an easel with a large tray of as- 
sorted crayons at her side. She looked 
a sight and didn’t care at all.” Indif- 
ferent to Dirk, interested in her art and 
its achievement to the exclusion of social 
attainment, Dallas is a new type to Dirk 
and a tantalizing one. Gradually his in- 
terest in Paula fades, to be replaced by 
a deeper love for Dallas. 

He is amazed that his mother, work- 
roughened by her years on the truck- 
farm, should gain the girl’s affection 
where he can find but tolerance. 


YOU CAN’T FORGET 
You can't forget the way the shadows 
fell, 
How dropped the wind when bugles 
sang retreat: 
Remember still the regimental band— 


And then the steady, measured tramp 
of feet! 


Once more to have those days upon the 
range! 

You'll always hear the way a bullet 
purrs 

Its deadly song across the firing pits— 

The sunset gun—the merry clink of 
spurs! 


You can't forget the colors floating 
down, 

(When day of march and drill at last 
was spent,) 

To waiting arms below, while straight 
and still 


The long bronze ranks stood locked at 


stiff “Present!” 
The thrilling lift and lilt of marching 
songs! 
You'll always find a shred of dim regret 
You can't be out there soldierin’ again— 
You can't forget, old boy, you can’t 
forget! 
—Charles Josef Carey. 


And the ending is not the conventional 
one. Edna Ferber is too much the ar- 
tist to spoil a splendidly strong story 
with an Ethel Dell climax. “So Big” 
is the finest thing Miss Ferber has yet 
done, a literary achievement; strong, 
clean, written as from the inside, inter- 
esting throughout, it is a book which 
will continue to hold its place on the 
“intimate” shelves, and be given more 
than the one reading. 

So Big, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $2.00 net. 


A SATIRICAL DRAMA 


G. WELLS has in his latest 
H novel “The Dream” developed 
* a somewhat trite theme into an 
unusual and most interesting story. It 
is nothing new, in stories, to dream of 
past existences, or even of a series of 
past existences. The possibilities to the 
novelist are fascinating, and more than 
a few of them have used the theme more 
or less skilfully. Wells, however, ap- 
proaches from a somewhat different 
angle in that his characters are looking 
back from the year 3900 upon the civil- 
ization of today. 

And today’s civilization, viewed from 
the higher, more spiritual standpoint, of 
that time is a poor thing. Sarnac is the 
chief character in the story. He dreams, 
in the brief space of time which dreams 
take, of his entire life prior to and during 
the great world war; relating his dream, 
when he awakens, to his companions. He 


tells of his life as Harry Smith, and in 
his telling the author is at his satirical 
best in poking fun at the senseless con- 
ventions of our contemporary civiliza- 
tion; for senseless enough they appear 
from the spiritual viewpoint of Sarnac 
and his companions. ‘There is satire in 
the telling, and there is humor. 


But it is when the author reaches the 
love story of Hetty Marcus and Harry 
that humor drops like a mantle shed and 
the tale enters into real drama. It be- 
comes a gripping story, with as keen 
characterization as Wells has ever giv- 
en, running to a climax unexpected and 
strong. ‘This is one of the books which 
is not apt to be laid aside until it is 


finished. 


“The Dream,” by H. G. Wells. The 
MacMillan Co., $2.50 net. 


A WESTERN POET 
ALIFORNIA mothers so many 


poets that one feels sometimes that 
it is the greater distinction to be of Cali- 
fornia and yet not write poetry. Cer- 
tainly the list of verse writers who find 
inspiration in the Golden State is a con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing one. Nor 
are all of these newly discovered poets 
of the younger generation. Michael 
Doyle, who has recently brought out 
“Mary and Other Poems” has waited 
for gray hairs before giving expression 
in verse to his love of beauty. 

The poems have the atmosphere of 
the West, and that longer one from 
which the volume takes its title depicts 
the hardships of a pioneer mother who 
ventures the long sea voyage and the 
discomforts of the Isthmus to join her 
husband in the San Francisco of the 
gold rush days. 

It is in the “other poems,” however, 
that the reviewer finds the book’s chief 
treasure, and finds trace of that compan- 
ion art of sculpture which Mr. Doyle 
has made his chief expression. ‘The last 
poem in the volume has as subject one 
which many a poet before Mr. Doyle 
has used, and which will be sung again 
and again, “Sunset Through the Golden 
Gate.” 

Hill oo I rest; while Berkeley's mellow 
bells, 

By magian fingers fondled, wake to glee, 

Pouring far floods of tidal melody 

O’er echoing canons and delighted dells. 

Lo! while this transport round the campus 
swells, 

Glory descends upon the western sea 

To drape with beauty its immensity 

As weaving goddess of our vesper spells. 

From fleecy clouds, twirled by her wheel, 
the sun, 

Such strands and weaves of radiance soon 
are spun 

In pearl and pink, in ruby and rich gold 

No world-wrought tapestries could so entice 

And hold rapt vision while these charms 
unrolled, 

Glowing like portals meet for Paradise. 
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HIGH ROAD 


ee IGH ROAD” is the story of 
Peter Adams, musician—of his 
quest of beauty—of those who helped, 
and those who hindered him in the quest. 
Although the other characters are well 
drawn, especially interesting is the sym- 
pathetic portrait of Mammy Louie, and 
very fine are the words of the old Ger- 
man music master. “You, Peter, say 
you write music which is the searching 
of man for truth. I say you have writ- 
ten nothing of the sort—but you have 
made good music because you can think 
such high thoughts—that you care, that 
you understand, how pitiful we all are 
in this universe. Music is the overtone 
of all art, Peter. It can say the fine 
thing which the painting, the writing 
cannot express.” It is Peter who holds 
our interest—Peter, the child, with ear 
to shell, listening to the first whisperings 
of the Eternal Harmony—Peter, the 
man, through all of his struggles to 
reach self-expression to his triumphant 
direction of his own “Poem of the Eter- 
nal Mystery” on to the finale, where he 
writes, “Pilgrimage’—‘“Which is quest 
of beauty” it is Peter who makes “High 
Road” a novel that is more than a story; 
it has much of the appeal of biography, 
for in Peter we may see the evolution of 
an artist’s soul. 
—Elizabeth La Dow. 
High Road, by Janet Ramsey. The 
Century Co., $2.00 net. 


STRANGE CORNERS 
ONDON has a fascination which 
is felt half a world away, for every 
nook and cranny of the old city has its 
romance and its tradition. To the 
stranger in London, dependent on his 
guide book, it is only the more famous 
spots with which he gains acquaintance. 
And even the London resident of long 
time knows surprisingly little of the in- 
teresting history of the ancient streets 
and buildings about him. 

Charles G. Harper has had the inter- 
est and the leisure to trace out the in- 
teresting facts which hover about some 
of the more unfamiliar spots in London, 
and in “Queer Things About London”’ 
he presents these fascinating tales in his 
own simple and interesting manner. 
From the old lamp posts—one would 
never think to find a story there !—to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; from the Adelphi to 
Westminster—did you know there was 
a waxworks show in the famous church ? 
—the reader is taken in never-failing in- 
terest. 

To the traveller who is about to visit 
London, the book will serve as an un- 
usually valuable guidebook. To the stay- 
at-home traveller the volume is of even 
greater value. It is profusely illustrated. 

Queer Things About London, by 
Charles G. Harper Lippincott, pub- 
lishers, $2.50 net. 


THE OLD WEST 


HAT a story is true adds nothing 
to its value if the story itself is 
not interesting, but there’s many a true 
tale of the old West which is as thrilling 
in its intensity as any creation of our best 
action writers. In “4 Tenderfoot Bride” 
Clarice E. Richards deals with the ex- 
periences of herself and her husband 
when they went, newly married, from 
their accustomed life in an Eastern City 
to Colorado to undertake the ownership 
and management of a large cattle ranch. 
There is mystery and drama and comedy 
in full measure in these annals, simply 
told in Mrs. Richards’ delightful man- 
ner. And, somehow, one wishes that it 
might have been fiction after all, so that 
the mystery of the old root house and 
its hidden passage might be explained. 
A Tenderfoot Bride, by Clarice E. 
Richards. ..Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$2.00 net. 


FOUNTAINS 
MOUNTAINS rise and dip to a 


melody all their own; throwing 
their silver columns against the blue, 
dropping almost to the mirroring waters, 
and always to that undertone of their 
own singing. And Cecilia MacKinnon 


in her “Fountains of Ordunna’’ is her- 
self a fountain. There is verse which 
rises almost to the heights; there is 
poetry of lesser leaping; but it all sings 
with a charmingly irregular rhythm. 
And there is a delightful imaginative 
quality which marks Miss MacKinnon 
as most truly of the fraternity. 


This poet is another of those who 
find their artistic expression through 
more than one channel. Painter as well 
as poet, Miss MacKinnon succeeds in 


‘retaining in her verse those qualities 


which make for attainment in the com- 
panion art. Not every poet has the lyric 
gift. One has but to read ““The Three 
Princesses” to realize that Miss Mac- 
Kinnon has the gift in full measure. Or 
that brief bit from which the volume 
takes its name: 

The fountain in Ordunna knows 

That when its silver shaft arose 

The earth protested, groaned and rocked. 
But when it fell in shining spray 

On famished sand and sun-baked clay, 

The earth rejoiced. 


O aching earth, this agony 
Will end at last, 
And fountains fill the shining land 
When it is past. 
Fountain of Ordunna, by Cecilia 
MacKinnon. B. J. Brimmer Co., $1.50 


net. 


TWO NEW MACHINES 


frothy sensation and sentimental- 

ity that weighs down our mag- 
azine stands is the product of a “give the 
public what it wants’ policy is some- 
what to be doubted. 

There are before me copies of two 
magazines which have recently invaded 
the well populated field of national pub- 
lications. One of these was secured 
only after I had visited five dealers. ‘The 
supply of the first four having been ex- 
hausted within twenty-four hours of the 
magazine’s release. Great stacks of the 
other face me from the table of every 
vender. Placards and full page news- 
paper and magazine advertisements pro- 
claiming the features of one obtrude 
themselves upon my attention hourly. 
The publishers of the other have con- 
tented themselves with a formal an- 
nouncement published in a few of the 
more conservative publications. 

1 scan the contents of one. Shades 
of Horace Greeley, William Dean 
Howells and Bret Harte! In the Twen- 
tieth Century magazine world is there 
nothing new under the sun? Here is 
a combination of the most trite and yel- 
low features of a Sunday Supplement, 


Tie the atrocious hodgepodge of 


the American Magazine, McCalls Fash- 


ion Book, Farm and Fireside, ‘True Con- 
fessions and the Saturday Evening Post. 


Here we have our old friends, tried and 
true, George Barr McCutcheon, Mon- 
tague Glass, Albert Payson Terhune, 
Dr. Frank Crane, Sophie Kerr, Arnold 
Bennett, etc. etc., all doing their usual 
“stuff.” Here are vivid and horrible 
illustrations of the situations in Ameri- 
can social and domestic life depicted in 
the stories and confessions; personality 
stories about such original subjects as 
Hughes, Hiram Johnson and Charles 
Murphy; pictorial sections displaying 
scenes that seem vaguely suggestive of 
a Pathe Weekly which I witnessed some 
weeks ago, a group of photographs of 
movie “stars” and an article on synthetic 
booze by Dr. Evans. Everything, in 
fact, that the public is supposed to be 
demanding. 

The other magazine, a thick, unillus- 
trated volume yields a collection of es- 
says, several departments of more or less 
relevent and gently irreverent comment 
on American ideals, politics, business, 
drama and literature; two brief stories; 
papers on Ruskin, Lowell and Jim Wat- 
son. 

The character of its contents would 
probably classify it as a journal of the 
cynical intelligencia. Its major mission 
is, very patently, to convey the some- 
what bellicose, dogmatic, iconoclastic 
criticisms which scintillate from the pens 
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of its two talented and unorthodox edi- 
tors. 

One of these publications sells for 
fifty cents the copy; the other for five. 

Now the question is: Is the day of 
the newspaper and magazine which was 
built around the untrammeled expres- 
sion of forcefully dogmatic, thoughtful 
and brilliant editors and contributors 
displaced by an epoch in which publish- 
ers are compelled to keep their writers 
busy producing the lurid, the mawkish, 
the froth because that is what the public 
demands? Or is it that the writers of 
froth are easily secured and their eftu- 
sions most inoffensive to advertisers, who 
pay the bills. Does the public have an 
insatiable appetite for sex morbidity, yel- 
low journalism and synthetic booze ar- 
ticles, or was this but an evanescent dis- 
ease which the American publisher still 
panders to because he has found it profit- 
able to do so and has neither the vision 
nor the originality to abandon? Does 
the public want only the “Confessions,” 
“movie” and “success” magazines or 
would it welcome a few thoughtful, even 
high-brow, publications providing they 
show some raciness and originality and 
less didacticism than do the established 
essay periodicals, on one hand and less 
irrationalism than do certain modernist 
publications, on the other? 


The answer may be suggested in the 
fact that the ““American Mercury,” jour- 
nal of Menken and Nathan, selling for 
fifty cents the copy is, without exploita- 
tion, finding a demand larger than the 
supply of printed copies while the highly 
advertised, tritely named and imitative 
“Liberty” selling at five cents the copy, 
seems to be a drug on the market. 


—J.W.T. 


POEMS OF PRIMITIVE LIFE 
HEY SPEAK of the elemental 
problems of life, these poems by 
DuBose Heyward to which he has given 
the title “Skylines and Horizons.” He 
deals with the primitive folk of the Caro- 
lina mountains and the low country. But 
unlike the many who have sought to 
find inspiration for poetry in the com- 
mon folk Heyward sees them with that 
innate sympathy which is one of the 
hallmarks of the real poet. It is not the 
bare sordidness of their lives which in- 
terests him. He goes beneath the petty 
details and writes with real understand- 
ing of the emotions and desires; and 
because there is in every human being 
some desire for beauty he finds in these 
lives that element of beauty which is a 
constituent part of poetry and without 
which it cannot exist. 

It is with no rude or uncouth touch 
that DuBose Heyward presents his pic- 
tures. There are descriptive bits as 
delicate as a pastel. ‘There are stirring 
passages which flame with color. Be- 


cause he knows his people he can express 
a volume in a sentence, a word. 


THE MOUNTAIN WOMAN 


Among the sullen peaks she stood at bay 

And paid life’s hard account from her small 
store. 

Knowing the code of mountain wives, she 
bore 

The burden of the days without a sigh; 

And, sharp against the somber winter sky, 

I saw her drive her steers afield each day. 


Hers was the hand that sunk the furrows 
deep 

Across the rocky, grudging southern slope. 

At first youth left her face, and later, hope; 

Yet ro each mocking spring and barren 
all 

She reared her lusty brood, and gave them 


a 
That gladder wives and mothers lowe to 


keep. 


And when the sheriff shot her eldest son 
Beside his still, so well she knew her part, 
She gave no healing tears to ease her heart; 
But took the blow upstanding, with her eyes 
As drear and bitter as the winter skies. 
Seeing her then, I thought that she had won. 


But yesterday her man returned too soon 
And found her tending, with a reverent 
touch, 


One scarlet bloom; and having drunk too 
much, 


He — its flame and quenched it in the 
irt. 


Then, like a creature with a mortal hurt, 
She fell, and wept away the afternoon. 


Skylines and Horizons, by DuBose 
Heyward. The MacMillan Company, 
publishers., $1.25 net. 


THE AUTUMN MOON 


The — moon has mounted through the 
SKY, 
Till now she hangs a globe of wine-red 
light. 
Fraught with the essence of tranquility, 
Drifts the still languorous night. 
Tipsy with moonlight goes a tinselled moth, 
Seeking the summer flowers that bloom 
no more; 
And misted with a lucent veil of froth, 
The slow waves beat the shore. 
Drowned in the moon, the purple shadows lie 
Thin spectres of their once dark potency. 


CAROLS OF CAROLYN, by 
Carolyn M. Lewis. Published by F. K. 
Stearns, Detroit, Mich., $1.00 net. 


San Francisco Players 


N the Pacific Coast, the heavier 
plays of the winter and the com- 
edy of the spring have given way to 
farce and musical comedy. As this is 
written, Genevieve Tobin who is mak- 
ing her initial appearance on the Coast 
is staring in a new farce, “Julio and 
Roymette” by Cathrine Chisholm Cush- 
ing. Next comes Raymond Hitchcock, 
who with his invariably pretty girls al- 
ways offers a good vacation time diet, 
in a brand new musical comedy “The 
Caliph” by the California composer, 

Marie Montague. 

Miss Cushing holds a place in our 
affections because of the delicious non- 
sense of her ‘““Topsy and Eva.” “Julio 
and Roymette” doesn’t offer as many 
spontaneous laughs as did the former 
play but it nevertheless affords a very 
entertaining evening. 

The play has to do with a company 
of modern young people on a_ house 
party. The plot is very old. But in 
farce one expects to meet an old friend 
somewhat re-vamped—sartar  resartas. 
Most to be commended is the way in 
which the author has been guiltless of 
taking advantage of an excellent oppor- 
tunity to follow Rachael Crothers for- 
mula of picturing the younger genera- 
tion in their more or less alluring wild- 
ness through two and a half acts only 
to bring them to an old fashioned re- 
generation in the last half of the third. 
There is a place for all things and 
preachments do not belong to light com- 
edy. But at the last curtain of “Julio 


and Roymette” the young people remain 
as unregenerate as they did in the first 
act when Aunt Jane’s negress declared 
that ‘Nothin’ can tempt that girl. She’s 
temptation itself.” 

The Little Theater folks are not tem- 
pering their productions to the season. 
But then farce and musical comedy does 
not belong to their repe-tore. We are 
sometimes inclined to wish that it did. 

After all has been said the “Little 
Theater Movement” is, and must re- 
main, for the most part a movement of 
amateurs. Why then must they always 
be selecting plays clearly beyond their 
historic ability? 

The San Francisco Telegraph Hill 
Players have presented four plays this 
season. [wo of them, Shaw’s “The 
Showing Up of Blanco Posnet and 
“Angel’s Flight” by Miss DeFord, plays 
of the lighter vein were well handled 
and altogether worth seeing. The others, 
“Countess Julia” by Strinberg and Her- 
man Bauer’s “The Master” were clear- 
ly beyond the talents of the cast. 

Bauer’s play, which was the Hill 
Player’s May bill, has to do with a doc- 
tor who apparently fulfills the author’s 
idea of one who exemplifies the Nietsch- 
ian philosophy. It might be very effec- 
tive in the hands of an altogether first 
rate actor. But Ben Legree with his 
irrepressible physical activity does not 
adapt himself to the part of a super-man 
and the over acted tragedy only accen- 
tuates the amateurishness of the players. 


—Sara Lakey. 
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The Editor’s Brief Case 


germ is in the air. Not a community in the state, even 

to the drowsiest of the “ghost” towns but feels the 
impulse to tear down and rebuild. The mountain roads which 
felt the plodding feet of the Argonauts are being abandoned 
to the squirrel and the contemptuous coyote, while glaring rib- 
bons of concrete are strung in straightaways along new grades. 
Old adobes which at times housed bandit and gambler and 
Spanish beauty are brought low; their bricks dissolving again 
to earth while there arise in their place gasoline service stations 
of brightly painted corrugated iron. 


Monterey has been well to the fore in this parade of 
progress. Many an old adobe has disappeared, and even the 
famous Sherman Rose has gone. But the chamber of com- 
merce can point with pride to the very modern stores which 
adorn the streets in their stead. 


ND NOW Columbia has felt the urge. Columbia, be 
it known was the “Gem of the Southern Mines,” boast- 
ing at the height of its glory a population of 15,000 which made 
its living directly or indirectly through the more than $55,000,- 
000 worth of placer gold which the camp produced. There was 
block after block of brick and stone buildings. There were 
two volunteer fire departments and a thriving company of 
militia. A petition was at one time circulated to make 
Columbia the capital of California, a petition which held more 
than 20,000 signatures. That the circulators thereof detached 
the appended names from the original and attached them to 
another which was, presumably, of more profit to themselves, 
is merely an incident. The fact remains that Columbia was 
a community to be reckoned with. 


But the mines yielded their one crop of gold, the popula- 
tion drifted away and for years Columbia has slept in the 
quiet of the foothills. The old streets stretched away into 
the wilderness of the deserted diggings. The stores put on 
their iron-shuttered fronts and forgot to take them down. 
The banks and the telegraph office and the Wells-Fargo 
express became nothing but the signs above the closed doors, 
while only a faithful handful remained to tell the tales of 


the busy days of gold. 


OW the highways have penetrated to the foothill coun- 

try and the towns of the Mother Lode are finding a 
new source of income in those motor tourists who flood the 
roads with the coming of spring. Columbia has been made 
the goal of thousands who have heard of its interesting fea- 
tures, and have found there an atmosphere which has taken 
them in an instant back over the three-quarters of a century. 


And with the tourist comes the urge toward progress. 
Columbia, too, desires paved streets and tin roofs and gaily 
painted service stations. “This summer the town’s main street 
is to be torn up. No doubt the weary locust trees will be 
cut down and the marble slabs and worn bricks which knew 
the feet of the old miners will be broken up for concrete side- 
walks. Of course the interest for the tourist, the charm 
which has brought there so many lovers of the old, will have 
departed forever; but what of that? Columbia is progressing! 


Wasn’t there, in those schoolbooks of the years ago, a 
fable about the goose which laid the golden egg? 


3 ALIFORNIA is improving, there is no doubt of it. The 


T must be that some folks get behind with their reading. 
In a recent mail came a request, accompanied by 30c in 
stamps, for a certain article as advertised in the coupon at- 
tached—and the coupon was clipped from an OVERLAND 
MONTHLY of over twenty years ago! ‘Think of all that 
man has ahead of him before he catches up with the literary 


procession. 


OES William A. Bell of Sigourney, Iowa, hold the 

record as a continuous subscriber to Overland? Mr. 

Bell writes us that “I have been a reader for close on to 50 

years. In 1875, at Truckee, I started reading Overland and 
have been taking it ever since.” 


BLOCK away from the Overland office, just below 
A Montgomery street, excavation is going on for a new 
building. The laborers are down fifteen feet below street 
level, down in the black soil which was—seventy years ago— 
bay ooze. They have thrown out pieces of old piling, rem- 
nants of the piers which groped their ramshackle way from 
the old shore line; for the bay once extended to Montgomery 
—the bay which is now half a mile distant and barred from 
the old Plaza by the substantial blocks of the wholesale dis- 
trict. This ancient piling was not made of perishable pine— 
probably because it was not available—but of lengths of the 
scrub oak which grew in those days plentifully about the 
bay shores. 

The laborers have thrown out also various skulls of cattle ; 
the wide spreading horns typical of the Spanish herds of the 
California ranchos. These cattle were not the extreme type 
known as the Texas “longhorns,” but still quite distinct 
from the highly bred stock of today. Possibly these workmen 
may find other skulls before they are through. Not a few 
men mysteriously disappeared, to find a resting place in the 
slime which bordered the Barbary Coast. 


VERLAND feels most fortunate in being able to follow 
Helen Vernon Reid’s splendid story of Thad Welch, 
which closes in this issue, with another biographical sketch 
which is in its field fully as interesting. “Memories of a 
Frontier Childhood,’ by Emma North Messer, is the narra- 
tive, beautiful in its simplicity, of the writer’s early childhood 
in the frontier state of Minnesota, and her later experiences 
as a young girl in the mining towns of Nevada. 


Mrs. Messer’s father, John W. North, was one of the 
founders of the University of Minnesota and one of its first 
regents. An attorney and active in politics, he presided in the 
Constitutional Convention and was chairman of the Minne- 
sota delegation to the Republican convention in Chicago that 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency; and later 
was made surveyor-general of the new territory of Nevada. 


It was but natural that the family should come in contact 
with most of the notable figures of the time, and in her more 
or less casual references to Sioux Indians, President Lincoln, 
Mark Twain, Thomas Starr King, and others, Mrs. Messer 
presents a delightfully interesting picture of the early sixties. 
The first installment of the story appears in August Overland. 
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_ Single Pens and Literary Partnerships 


OW that John Mercereaux and Elwyn 

Chambers have completed their col- 

laborative Western story, the Mer- 
cereaux family are summering in the hills of 
Los Gatos and the Chambers are at Stimson 
Beach. Mrs. Chambers had had two stories 
accepted by McClure’s Magazine. There you 
have it—the literary partnership side by side 
with the single pen. 

One reaches up to the shelf labeled Han- 
dle with care and takes down the word in- 
triguing. It is intriguing, the idea of lit- 
erary partnerships. It is as if the first 
ones who tried such partnerships took their 
secret with them. Perhaps Beaumont and 
Fletcher would have said there was no 
secret; each was the complement of the other, 
and the partnership produced, in consequence, 
better work than either man could have done 
alone. They evidently found the joint name 
an asset to judge from the fact that if lit- 
erary historians are not mistaken—only fif- 
teen of the fifty plays that bear both their 
names are the work of Fletcher alone. 

The English novelists, Besant and Rice, 
almost reversed the experience of their il- 
lustrious Shakespearian forerunners, for 
while many read their joint product, nobody 
thought of the books as notable. It was 
Besant’s novel, All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, that made his name known. 

The most interesting experiment in col- 
laborative writing in this country is The 
Gilded Age by Samuel L. Clemens and 
Charles Dudley Warner, but Mark Twain 
or Warner or both of them recognized that 
they could do better work alone, and they 
never tried the method again. 

Readers of the C. F. and A. N. William- 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


son stories, a long series beginning with The 
Lightning Conductor, know that one is now 
writing where the two names bravely ap- 
pear. 

In counting literary partnerships Califor- 
nia may number, then, Mark Twain, even 
though he wrote in the East, and place next 
to him Jack London and Anna Strunsky 
(who now lives not far from Clemen’s Con- 
necticut home) in The Kempton-Wace Love 
Letters. Anna Strunsky, now Mrs. William 
English Walling, was a brilliant Polish stu- 
dent at Stanford University, a sister, I be- 
lieve, of the Simeon Strunsky whose essays 
are in the Atlantic Classics. Perhaps it 
would be truer to call the Kempton-Wace 
letters a literary tour de force than the re- 
sult of a Platonic love affair. Some of their 
friends insist that London’s interest in the 
bettering of social conditions dated from his 
acquaintance with Miss Strunsky. 


Our present demand for speed and for 
accomplishment, for stories, in the language 
of the advertisement, “gotten up regardless 
of expense,” may be leading us into an era 
of collaboration where the one person writ- 
ing alone may all but disappear, along with 
the cobbler and the one-man country store. 
When that time comes, the paragrapher may 
point out that writers have but returned to 
community productions, as in the making of 
the anonymous ballads in old England. 


A variation of co-operative method was 
that of the elder Dumas who plotted several 
stories and set his hack writers to work 
upon them. Robert W. Chambers is cred- 


ited with writing his novels in the same 
way. I do not know whether the latter 
uses such a method nor whether, even if 
he does, he has been faced by such a saucy 
questioner as Dumas the Younger. 


“Have you read my latest novel,” asks 
Dumas the Elder. 


“No,” replies the Younger 
“have you read it yourself?” 


Among the new books promised by Cali- 
fornia writers is one by Arthur Preston 
Hankins at San Anselmo. 


When the California writer actor and 
Frank Bacon died, it seemed that half the 
older towns of Northern California laid 
some especial claim to him: “Born here” 
“went to school here’ “was a photographer 
here” “ran a paper here.” It seemed, too, 
that every town where he had played LigAt- 
nin had adopted him as a favorite son. In 
a reecnt number of Scribner’s, Florence Fos- 
ter, Bacon’s private secretary, paints with 
the simple touches of homely detail the secret 
of his popularity, his consideration for others, 
his unfeigned interest in their welfare. If 
nobody has preached a sermon on the text, 
“Love never faileth,”’ using Frank Bacon's 
life in illustration, it is not because material 
is lacking. His entire devotion to Mrs. Ba- 
con was characteristic of the man. A total 
abstainer, he was annoyed by persistent ru- 
mors that he was always drunk when he 
played the part of the sometimes bibulous 
Lightnin; it was said that only a drunken 
man could play the part so perfectly. He 
refuted the charge with the words: “I was 
sober when they were drunk, and I studied 
them.” 


guilefully, 


Contest Continued 
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away and was completed in about four- 
teen sittings. 

Marble said he never had a better sit- 
ter. 

They used to talk about old times and 
mutual friends, among the artists and 
that is why Welch had such a pleasant 
expression. 


HE forerunner in any line is al- 
ways certain to be followed by 
many imitators. 

There is no exception in the art 
world; let one man produce certain ef- 
fects that become popular and look at 
nature through individual glasses, a 
drove of imitators try to see it his way 
and produce or copy his results. 

Knowledge is universal and no one 
has a patent on nature and every artist 
is influenced by the school preceeding his 
time, but, this is mo warrant for actual 
copies of an artist’s work being circu- 
lated as originals. 

As soon at Welch attained a degree 
of popularity with the art world, some 
crafty persons began to turn spurious 
copies of his paintings on the unsuspect- 
ing public and a few of these fake Welch 
pictures sold for large sums. 

A most glaring case of this kind oc- 


_ curred during the last year of the ar- 


tist’s life. 

A lady in Monterey bought a painting 
supposedly by Welch, from a locai art 
dealer for eight hundred dollars. It 
was painted along traditional Welch 
lines with Tamalpais for the background 
and a group of homeward bound cows 
in the foreground... 


It sold as a Welch of great merit, 
exquisite coloring and soulful interpre- 
tation of Nature in her rarest mood. The 
lady had the painting forwarded to her 
palatial home in Monterey and shortly 
after invited a select circle of artists 
from the colony at Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Pointing to her treasure, she said: 

“There is a beautiful Welch. How 
do you like it?” 

“Great!” chorused the company. 

But one guest merely remarked, 
“Hum,” and looked thoughtful. 
he explained, “That’s not a Welch. It’s 
a fake.” After the excitement subsided, 
the lady sent the painting down to Santa 
Barbara to Thad Welch. He returned 
the picture in due time with the follow- 
ing scribbled across the back: “This is 
a poor copy.— Thad Welch.” 

The art dealer was notified of the 
fraud and he refunded the money im- 
mediately,—the lady then buying a gen- 
uine Welch landscape for thirteen hun- 


Then 


Thad Welch 


(Continued from page 303) 


dred-fifty dollars. 

Shortly after leaving “Steep Ravine” 
an exact copy of one of Welch’s paint- 
ings was on exhibition in a local art 
store, signed with the copyist’s name. 

Welch was indignant and sought out 
the artist, who denied that it was a copy 
and said he had painted it from nature 
in the ravine below the Welch cabin. 
At which Welch pointed out that a 
large tree on the left of the picture was 
not growing by the roadside, but he, 
Welch, had added it to his painting to 
give a better foreground. 

The artist grew confused. He had 
copied the tree in detail. 

In view of this practice a few years 
ago The San Francisco Chronicle in a 
review of the art shown at a local exhibi- 
tion caustically stated that “Thad Welch 
was represented by two paintings from 
the brush of a 

Welch never tired of the Santa Inez 
Mountains which flank Santa Barbara 
on the East, reflecting in their rocky 
summits the rosy lights of dawn and the 


_ ruddier glow of sunset. 


He could often be found sketching in 
the San Ysidro Canyon in the early 
morning, delighting in the wonder of its 
lights and shade. 


Mrs. Welch was his habitual com- 
panion; they would paint for hours 
scarcely uttering a syllable. 


Occasionally the poet Charles Edward 
Stowe would join them on these jaunts 
into the canyon, and after the particular 
effects had disappeared which he wished 
to paint, Welch would enjoy an ani- 
mated chat with this new friend. 


Mr. Stowe, who is, by the way, a son 
of the renowned author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, is a man of ideas and Welch en- 
joyed his companionship exceedingly for 
they had many tastes in common. 


One day after Welch had laid his 
brush aside on finishing a masterful 
painting of this bewitching canyon, he 
turned to Stowe who was gazing at his 
picture with interest and said: 


“Well! you can see how the San 
Ysidro Canyon effects me—how would 
you interpret it?” 

Stowe seated himself under an oak 
tree, drew out his tablet and pencil and 
after a few moments placed the follow- 
ing poem in the artist’s hand: 

“IT love this canyon, for it seems 

A place of mystery and dreams. 
Weird faces on the rocks around, 

And shadows creeping o’er the ground. 
And from each gnarled and mossy tree 
So many eyes are watching me. 


Shy nymphs bathe in the stream below; 
They’re Dryads where the oak trees 


grow. 


Soft voices make a murm’ring sound, 
Anon a titt’ring laugh goes round, 
And though I can no person see, 

I know they’re making sport of me. 
But in the game I am left out 

By these ‘strange beings round about. 
Among the leafy boughs on high 
From time to time I hear a sigh, 
And with a dim and muffled roar 
The breakers answer from the shore.” 


Thad Welch never seemed to grow 
old and the surety of his brush was 
something to marvel at in consideration 
of his years, for when somewhat past the 
three score and ten mark, his vision and 
feeling showed but increased perfection 
and a mellowness that all the dash and 
determination of younger men could not 
supply. 

He painted pictures up to the end of 
his life and there were several orders 
and two unfinished paintings on the 
easel when his tireless spirit was forced 
to rest. 

The author of these reminiscences had 
the good fortune to become acquainted 
with the artist in her childhood though 
association was perforce broken in re- 
cent years by his change of residence, 
nevertheless was bridged by correspond- 
ence. 

Therefore it was with considerable 
satisfaction that a visit was made to 
Santa Barbara in October of 1919, but 
nine weeks before his untimely death. 


While ailing at the time he was not 
confined to his bed and showed a marked 
interest in art news from San Francisco 
and the circle of mutual friends. 


Knowing that some paintings had un- 
fortunately left our family, Welch ex- 
pressed a desire to paint me a picture 
of the Marin hills that we both loved 
so well. 

Consequently, when a card arrived 
from Mrs. Welch a couple of weeks 
later saying that Thad had commenced 
the picture I was naturally very pleased ; 
likewise, when a later missive came ap- 
prizing me that it was finished and “a 
gem.”’ 

Then the following card arrived from 
the artist: 


“Santa Barbara, 
“October 28th, 1919. 
“Dear Mrs. Reid: 


“Have just shipped your little picture 
of the ‘Steep Ravine.’ 


If there is any- 
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thing wrong with it, send it back, and 
I’ll return your money. 

“Milla says I ought not to call you 
‘Mrs. Reid’ but one can’t be too careful 
when writing to a good looking young 
married, female person, and know you 
will agree with me. 

“Yours truly, 


THAD WELCH.” 


The painting was in his best and hap- 
piest style, showing “Steep Ravine” 
bathed in yellow sunshine on one side, 
where some cows were pausing in a 
winding trail and the opposite canyon 
enveloped in the long shadows of late 
afternoon. This was the last picture 
that he painted—the last time he held 
a brush. 

Strange to say, the last kodak picture 
taken of the artist I fortunately snapped 
during the visit in October and the 
last time he signed his name was on an 
invitation sent me for the Bohemian 
Club Exhibition held in San Francisco 
the week of his death. 


There was no long and painful ill- 
ness or any organic trouble, just a gen- 
eral weakness and a gradual sinking to 
rest on December 19th, 1919. Welch 
being in his seventy-sixth year. 

Charles Edward Stowe fittingly voiced 
his sorrow over the passing of his artist 
friend in the following heart-felt verses: 


“When I awoke, a golden light 
Was breaking o’er the hill 

And day was wrestling with the night, 
Tho’ stars were shining still. 


“As in a trance or dream I lay 
And watched this wondrous thing, 
How nights are vanquished by the days 
That light and gladness bring. 


“And then I thought of him who made 
My poor blind eyes to see 

A world with beauty overlaid, 
Type of a world to be. 


“Shall he who taught me see no more 
The sunlight on the hills 
And beauty in the sea and shore 
That all my being thrills? 


“I look upon the golden light 
That’s breaking o’er the hill; 

A day that’s wrestling with the night 
Will come! I’m sure it will. 


“A day so bright, so wondrous fair, 
So full of tender grace; 

And I shall know and love him there, 
And meet him face to face.” 

A few weeks following his death a 
small circle. of his admirers purchased 
one of his soul-stirring paintings and 
presented it to the “Family Club’ of 
San Francisco of which they were mem- 
bers. 

The picture is of great size and a 


New Macmillan Books 


ERNEST POOLE 
THE AVALANCHE 


In the tale of their year of married life Mr. Poole presents with 
power the clash of the man’s ideals and the woman’s ambitions 


for him—the avalanche of success that overwhelmed their love. 
$2.00 


H. G. WELLLS 
THE DREAM 


A story of today told from the standpoint of two thousand 
years ahead gives a delightful freshness to the description of 
familiar things. This is one of the most characteristic books that 


Mr. Wells has ever written. $2.50 
ALBERT PARKER FITCH 


NONE SO BLIND 


A gripping portrayal of the age-long struggle of the Old and 
the New—a story depicting clearly the Harvard background with 


its ideas and traditions. $2.50 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
THE EDITOR AND HIS PEOPLE 


Selected editorials from The Emporia Gazette. Through them 
all run the undisguised expression of the editor’s personality and 
the uncompromising expression of his convictions. $2.50 


MAY SINCLAIR 


THE DARK NIGHT 
A Poem 


May Sinclair’s poetry is as alive and thorough as her prose. 
Her analysis and knowledge of life is enhanced by the beauty of 
her rhythm. $2.00 

HENRY S. STURGIS 


INVESTMENT 


A New Profession 
Those interested in raising the plane of investment business 
will find much of value in this new book. Mr. Sturgis outlines 
briefly what seems to be the economic functions of the invest- 
ment banker, and points out broadly the factors which should 
be considered in choosing an investment from the professional 
point of view. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOK STORES OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN 
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COMPANY 


1 350 Mission STREET 


veritable panorama of majestic Mt. 
Tamalpais which Welch knew so well. 

And as that master of exquisite 
phrase Edward H. Hamilton said in its 
presentation to the Club: 

“Under that sunshine or within those 
shadows those of you who are Pagan 
may hear the voices of Fauns singing in 
the mountains, and those of us who are 
believers may hear the voice of God.” 


Editor’s Note: This concludes Mrs. Reid's 
fascinating biography of California’s great 
painter. 


SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


PERSONAL 
STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and 
100 ENVELOPES $1.00 
Printed With Your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envel- 
opes to match. Your name and address 
—— in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
oth paper and envelopes, and sent to 
you postpaid, for only $1.00. (West of 
Denver and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If 
inconvenient to send money, we will 
ship C. O. D. 
Write name and address plainly. 
Money returned if you are not more 
than satisfied. Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CO. 
5056 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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Investment Service 


Every Straus Bond has behind it an or- 
ganized, expert investment service. ‘This 
service does not stop when the bonds are 
sold to you, but continues throughout the 


life of the issue. 


For 42 years, this service has safe-guarded | 
the interests of Straus investors, protecting | 
Investigate these pro- 
tected bonds. Write today for 


BOOKLET F-1430 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. | 


Established 1882 - Offices in more than - Incorporated 


them against loss. 


Fifty Cities 
79 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 


New Yor«k 


42 Years Without Loss to Any Investor | 


FOR LITTLE THEATERS 
HE DEMAND for one act plays, 
both for professional and amateur 
‘ production is eager and apparently in no 
immediate danger of adequate supply. 
An abundance of one act plays have been 
written, of course; but there are com- 
paratively few which survive one pro- 
duction, even if they attain to that dig- 
nity. “I’o compress into a brief playing 
period of half or three quarters of an 
hour sufficient of drama, or comedy, or 
human interest to impress the more or 
less blase modern audience is not an easy 
task for the playwright. It is perhaps 
easier to write a gripping three act play 
than to create an equally good play for 
brief production, and particularly so 
when this short play is intended for 
amateur or near-amateur players. 


_ In his “Plays For a Folding Theater” 

Colin Campbell Clements offers a group 
of one act plays including a morality 
play, a comedy and several dramas. 
“Moon Tide,” a twenty minute sketch 
with which the volume closes, is an in- 
tensely dramatic thing, strong and well 
constructed, growing in tensity with the 
moments. 

Plays For a Folding Theater, by 
Colin Campbell Clements. Published by 
A ppleton., $2.00 net. 


523 South Spring Street | 
Los ANGELES 
STRAUS BUILDING 


6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 


| 
| 
CHICAGO | 
| 


OAKLAND 


WHY BE SERIOUS 

ECAUSE Upton Sinclair has no 

sense of humor America has been 
deprived of a writer who otherwise 
would not have missed being first rate 
by far. Were it not for his boundless 
and unreasoning optimism we would 
probably have his re-enactment of the 
consumation of Neitsche. As it is we 
have the indefatigable reformer. 

Of all this each new book of Sinclair’s 
is an added evidence. The latest, “The 
Golings,” Sinclair’s indictment of the 
American public school system has all 
the facile, lucid, simple and penetrating 
literary style of a Tolstoy. Yet it is not 
literature, it is propaganda. 

It is an unusual man who possesses 
two talents in such a degree that they 
amount to genius. Upton Sinclair is, as 
was Thomas Payne, in a major degree 
both the literator and the dissenter, the 
reformer. In Payne, a first rate essay- 
its was lost to religious dissenting and 
political reforming. In Sinclair a good 
novelist has been spoiled to make a 
rapacious reformer. 

This is written simply to raise the 
question; does it pay to take life too 
seriously? We who value American 
traditions dare not venture too strong a 
negative in the case of Payne. As for 
Sinclair—we will leave that to future 


generations. 
—J.W.T. 


More Than 200,000 


Have Been Prepared 
to r— 
Business Success! 


Write to the near- 
est Heald School for 
a copy of the Book- 
let “BUSINESS,” 
which tells about 
Hea'd Courses. It 
is sent without ob- 
ligation. 


HEALDS 


St pays Lo attend jtealias 
BUSINESS COLI EGE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO SAN JOSE 


(Continued from page 312) 
Heaven help Will, unless the new edi- 
tion is better than the present one—for 
I don’t think even the big, ingratiatingly 
ugly cowboy could save such a show! 


Eleanor Painter’s play, “The Chiffon 
Girl,” which played to good business 
at the Central Theater, has closed, and 
Miss Painter has sailed for Europe, 
where she will fill concert engagements. 
She is prettier than of old, when she 
sang “Princess Pat’—and her lovely 
voice is even more glorious! 


Among the pictures that continue 
along the Rialto are Norma Talmadge’s 
“Secrets” which has been running since 
last Autumn; Mary Pickford in “Dor- 
othy Vernon of Haddon Hall,”’ which 
has recently opened; Douglas Fairbanks 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” Griffith's 
“America,” and the new patriotic film, 
Emory Johnston’s “Spirit of the U. S- 


The best movie at the Broadway pic- 
ture houses as this is being written is 
Buster Keaton’s latest “Sherlock, Jr.,” 
which is deliciously funny. And ‘“Cyth- 
erea,” produced by Goldwyn in such a 
way that it even pleased the author, Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, is getting a very nice 
reception. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
SYMPATHETIC 


Criticism which leads to success in 
Short Story Writing 
Reasonable Rates 


GRACE JONES MORGAN 
912 Lafayette St. 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


YOUR PHONOGRAPH 


will reproduce in 
SOFT mellow tone WITHOUT 


SCRATCH AND SURFACE NOISES 


by using a 


DEFLEXOGRAPH | 


Fite Any Phonoe- 
graph (or Vic- 
trola). Using steel 
needles. Play after 
hours. Will not dis- jj 
turb. Deflexograph | 
attaches to needle | 
holder. Filters | 
sound oscillations. |} 
Prevents scratch 
and surface noises | 
entering sound box. || 
No metallic noises. 


GOLD PLATE 
$1.50 (See Cut) 


NICKEL 
PLATE $1.00 $1.00 Postpaid 


VANTONE CO. 
Dept. 425 | 
110 W. 15th St. New York, N. Y./i 


REMEMBERING 

HERE’S a somberness about the 
verse in this late volume by Viola 
C. White, “The Hour of Judgment”’ 
which places it aside from the many 
which have come of late from the press. 
Some of it is war verse, and it is con- 
ceivable that the writer may still feel 
the shadow of the war angel hovering; 
yet why it should have been found neces- 
sary to dye with the same purple hues 
all the poems which appear in this col- 
lection only Miss White can say. Not 
that the reviewer would have the poet 
use the same superficial gaiety, the same 
mockery, with which our young poets of 
the day approach the problems of life, 
but it does seem that the outlook is not 
quite so somber, quite so hopeless as this 

poet would make it appear. 
Nevertheless, Miss White gives us 
here more than a glimpse of splendid 
poetic feeling combined at times with 
almost epigramatic brevity and direct- 
ness. And one feels a sincerity which 
is appealing after the antic posing of 
many of the wider known verse writers. 


AT THE SEWING CIRCLE 
“Walter is back from France,” said one, 
“And Norman Price, and Lewis Clem; 
But as to what they've seen or done, 
You don’t get one word out of them.” 
One then another raised her eyes 
That beamed with kindness and surprise. 
“My Harry’s just like that,” she said. 
“They're all alike-—not say a word.” 
And touching on some other lad 
Too inconsiderate to tell 
The entertainment he had had 
With murder in the bowl of hell, 

The conversation turned to bread. 


The Hour of Judgment, by Viola C. 
White. B. J. Brimmer Co., publishers. 
$1.50 net. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN 
For Cheerful Children and Happy Homes 


THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


It Gives Joy and Inspiration 


Lovely Drawings 
Plays to Act 

Doll Cut-Outs 
History and Biography 


Fairy Tales 

Nature Stories 
Poems and Rhymes 
Puzzles and Riddles 


$3.00 A Year 


A Child’s Garden Press 
2161 Center St. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Descriptive—Creative 


ADVERTISING 
for 


Summer Resorts 
Steamships 
Railroads 

and Hotels 


Cristel Hastings 


MiLt VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


“THE CURSE OF THE WRITING 
GAME” 


says a distinguished editor, “is the 
amateur!” Let an experienced 
writer and teacher help you into 
the professional class. 


Ten lessons in short story writing 
for $25. 
Short stories and  photoplays 
criticised for one dollar per thou- 
sand words. 

MARY MILLS WEST 

2524 Benvenue Ave., 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Decimal Tabular is a 
Part of All Models 


The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt 
part of all L. C. Smiths and is fur- 
nished at no additional expense. 


The decimal tabulator saves time 
and insures accuracy. As many 
columns can be written on the 
sheet as are desired. The keys are 
located in the keyboard, easily ac- 
cessible and requiring no change of 
the regular operating position of 
the hands. 


It is invaluable in billing and tab- 
ulating. 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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| Casa De 
Manana 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Opens July 3rd 


Southern California’s Newest 
and Most Beautiful All Year- 
round Resort Hotel. Eight- 
een Hole Golf Course, Ten- 
nis, Horseback Riding, Ocean 
Bathing, Finest Climate in 
the United States. Tempera- ] 
ture ranges from 55 to 85— 
delightfully cool all summer. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
Operated by Van Noy-Inter- 
state Company. 


W. W. BROWN 


Manager 


Casa DE MANANA 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


THE HIGH-GRADERS 
(Continued from page 309) 
this girl of the Red Light Line. That 


four flushing, hot air throwing promoter 
had entangled Barbara’s name with this 
other girl. Barbara’s name was being 
bandied about among the denizens of 
the underworld. ‘The thought made her 
shudder. Its repulsiveness nauseated 
her; then its utter absurdity struck her 
as comical, and she laughed aloud. 

“Oh, you poor child,” she said, again 
placing her hands over those of the 
angry girl and looking into her blazing 
eyes, “you poor, poor, misguided child! 
Why, Barbara doesn’t more than know 
Mr. Bullard. He comes here sometimes 
to eat, and of course she waits upon 
him. She may talk to him some; I 
think I have heard her. At first Mr. 
Bullard wasn’t very nice to us, but he 
came and apologized for his rudeness, 
and now we're friendly, but not friends 
even. You may rest assured that Bar 
bara, Miss Conners, has no serious in- 
tentions toward Mr. Bullard.” 

“But she has,” the girl expostulated. 


“He told me so. He said he’s copped 
her. If she takes him, I’ll kill her.” 

The reiterated and insistent accusation 
forced some semblance of doubt into 
Ann’s mind. She did not have time to 
thrash this out. A new turn of the 
situation flashed upon her. She must 
act quickly. She had caught sight of 
Barbara crossing the street. Barbara 
would enter by the side door. Ann slid 
under the counter and half forcibly re- 
moved the girl from her seat. 

“You had better go now,” she coun- 
selled sternly as she assisted the girl 
toward the front door. “I'll talk to 
her about it. I am sure you are mis- 
taken. Hurry!” 

“T’ll kill her if she has stolen him,” 
the girl hissed through her clenched 
teeth, as Ann propelled her through the 
door, and closed it swiftly after her. 

With her disappearance, Ann had but 
a brief moment to face her own self 
before she confronted Barbara. The ac- 
cusation and threat of the girl, the pos- 
sibility that there might be some founda- 
tion for such, had a stupfying effect 
upon her. She recalled incidents of the 
past month. Bullard had indubitably 
shown a preference for Barbara’s service. 
He had always lingered over his meals 
when there was a chance to talk with 
Barbara. She had never rebuffed him. 
Was the genial manner she assumed 
toward this man the same as she adopted 
toward others? She had seen Barbara 
stand, flushed and enthusiastic, listening 
while Bullard expatiated upon his min- 
ing ability, and the certainty of the 
Roarin’ Annie producing high-grade 
within his sloganized ninety days. She 
had seen Bullard showing Barbara some 
high-grade, which he said had come from 
the Roarin’ Annie mine. He had of- 
fered Barbara some small fragments of 
the rock and she had accepted them, and 
then Bullard had said something, which 
Ann did not catch, but which made Bar- 
bara’s cheeks flush and her eyes lower. 
She recalled the division of the piece of 
high-grade the night at the Carson din- 
ner. Barbara had unquestionably dis- 
played the selfish side of her nature. Was 
this selfishness, was it cupidity, or was 
it avarice, coming to the surface at the 
first real opportunity? Did gold exert 
the same demoralizing influence over 
Barbara that it did over so many other 
men and women? Could Barbara be 
bought? For gold, would she allow her 
name to be linked with that of Joe Bul- 
lard, whose real character was known by 
every inhabitant of the camp. Would 
she set herself up as a rival for the favor 
of this man against Geraldine LeFeur? 
Yes, that was the other girl’s name; she 
had heard it. She recalled the incident, 
for at the time she had wondered what 
might be this girl’s baptismal name. Was 
the psychology of women beyond even 
the understanding of women themselves? 


Or, and here the charitable side of Ann’s 
philosophical nature asserted itself, was 
Barbara but a spoiled, pretty child, who 
had let the glamor and romance of the 
mining camp affect her? It was a hap- 
py-go-lucky, spend-as-you-make-it, no- 
caste, everybody-as-good-as-the-other-fel- 
low spirit that pervaded the atmosphere. 
Had Barbara been infected by this, and 
when the infection had lost its novelty, 
would she resume her former nature? 
No, Barbara had not slipped. She would 
not have to get back onto the rails of 
rectitude. The word of no woman such 
as Geraldine LeFeur would ever con- 
vince Ann that Barbara was not just 
what she had thought her. 


OINCIDENT with this cogita- 

tion, Ann made a mighty mental 
and physical effort to pull herself to- 
gether. Her mind was in a turmoil, 
her whole sense of things was outraged, 
upset. Every nerve in her body quivered 
with emotion that sought outlet. Her 
face was white. She felt old, as if ev- 
erything worth while had slipped from 
her grasp. Then her body stiffened ; her 
brain cleared. She felt anger drive 
away doubt. As she met Barbara at the 
door, her face was flushed and her smile 
lacked its usutal sweetness. 

Barbara came like a breath from the 
fresh outdoors. ‘The rest and the air of 
early Autumn had sent the blood to her 
cheeks. She was lilting “Tipperary,” 
and with what she meant for an ingenue 
finale, she placed her hand over her left 
breast with, ““My heart’s right there.” 
Then her happy impulsiveness vanished. 
She recoiled at sight of Ann, whom she 
had not given more than a_ hurried 


glance. 
“Why Ann!” she cried. ‘What's 
happened? What’s the matter? Tell 


me. Was it that horrid creature that 
I just saw go out? It must have been; 
she looked at me so funny. She seemed 
to be wanting to murder me. It was 
all so funny I had to smile. I wanted 
to laugh outright, but the way she looked 
at me half frightened me, and I wanted 
to finish my song. Was she drunk, Ann, 
and was she horrid to you? If she was, 
she just can’t come in here again. 

“Yes, I’m afraid she was,” Ann man- 
aged to reply without excessive agitation, 
“I’m afraid she was drunk. I am sure 
she was, and she didn’t like her coffee 
and toast, and said some, well, I sup- 
pose they were horrid things, but we 
must not be too harsh in our judgment 
of her, dear. She has a rough enough 
time of it.” By the utterance of these 
sentiments Ann regained her self control. 
She must not tell Barbara the truth, not 
now. 

“Well, she shan’t come in here again,” 
Barbara replied with a toss of her head 
and a defiant stamp of her foot for 
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Poets and Things 


E POETRY EDITOR finds most of 

the verse of the month very well de- 
scribed in a fragment from one of Marjorie 
Allen Seiffert’s poems in the June Poetry: 


Empty, shining 
Copper thing, 
When you touch it 
Hear it ring! 
Bing, 
Bing, 
Bing! 


Words, words, words! Have the poets of 
today run so far out of ideas that they 
must, to secure attention, cull the dictionary 
for the unfamiliar adjectives and verbs; and 
twist and wring their lines until they drip 
blood that they may work in these words 
which have lain, unused and forgotten, in 
the musty depths of Webster? There was 
a time when a poem was an expression. 
Nowadays it is a flash of meteor flame 
across a dusky sky—brilliant, perhaps, but 
as evanescent as stardust, and as meaning- 
less. 


However, to return to Poetry, here is an 
etching-like thing plucked from the midst 
of Miss Seiffert’s group of verse which the 
Poetry Editor feels is worth quoting: 


Love is a crown 
For a girl so bold 
She will go naked 
In bitter cold. 


Love is a crown, 
A golden frame 

For the head of a girl 
Who knows no shame. 


Love is a crown 
Heavy as stone 

For the frightened girl 
Who walks alone. 


AWARD has been made by The Step 

Ladder, official organ of the Order of 
Bookfellows, of the Leland Stanford Kemnitz 
prize of one hundred dollars offered for 
the best sonnet or group of sonnets submit- 
ted by a Bookfellow. Preference was given 
to the work of less well-known writers, and 
to three chosen from a group of nine sub- 
mitted by Miss Adelaide Nichols under the 
title of “Sonnets to Arai San” is given the 
first place. The Poetry Editor takes pleasure 
in giving place here to one of these: 


DIABUTSU AT KAMAKURA 


Here is no mystery of scented gloom 

Nor = of priests, but space serene and 
igh, 

The glory of illimitable sky, 

The grace of branches breaking into bloom. 

And through the orsy mist of blossoms loom 

The patient shoulders of the deity 

Who sits with folded feet while Time runs by 

And sweps the thunder-hurling gods to doom. 

So, towering over me, the Buddha dreams, 

The gracious curves of robe and quiet 
breasts, 

The benediction of those brooding eyes 

Possess me utterly, until it seems 

In those mysterious curves my spirit rests, 

And in that peace I grow serenely wise. 


HE LAUGHING HORSE is with us 

again. Possibly the feed on the hills 
down around Santa Fe is a bit scanty, but 
at any rate the old horse does not seem to 
frisk along at his usual gait. A feed of 
Oats might liven him up a bit. «There’s 
some passable verse—“Cow-Ponies” by Mau- 
rice Lesemann seems the best of the lot— 
but there isn’t a poem from cover to cover. 


ROM the other end of the literary West 

comes The Lariat. As usual it holds 
page after page of verse, seemingly ac- 
cepted without discrimination from anyone 
who offers. No, the Poetry Editor admits 
that he somewhat exaggerates, but there 
does seem little appreciation of values. 
Scattered through the pages are not a few 
offerings which approach poetry, but they 
are hidden, lost to sight, in the mass of 
froth. There’s something more to poetry 
than rhyme and meter. Nor does mere 
prettiness of sentiment and expression con- 
stitute beauty, and it seems too bad that 
The Lariat’s editor should not recognize this 
for he has an exceptional opportunity to 
encourage the attainment by our younger 
versewriters of a higher standard. He 
reaches heights not attained by any of his 
contributors in this poem of his own: 


MY DREAM CHILD 


My child is yours in part, all for my love. 

Mated to another, it bears the stamp of your 
adoration. 

On its face lies the grace of your renuncia- 
tion. 

Your vision and dewotion lifted my life 
above the commonplace 

And I came in contact with the angels. 

We say it is my child or his; what matters? 

From your high life among the clouds you 
breathed upon its soul. 

For years you knew me and I turned 


For solace, comfort, guidance as the needle 
to the pole. 

You sought to gain no sordid, selfish grasp 

But left me free to go my way and grow. 

When my heart went shipwreck in the 
storm of passion 

And others gasped you sent kind word and 
flowers. 

I know my child shall have a fine chivalric 
soul, 

—Col. E. Hofer. 


HE WANDERER for May was a most 

worthwhile number. A sonnet by Mil- 
dred Fowler Field holds real poetic sub- 
stance. Agnes Cornell in her “Desert 
Mocking Bird” finds response. “By Way of 
Warning” presents Beulah May in an un- 
usual way— 


“Sitting all alone he may remember. 
It is not wise 


To buy old idols with slant eyes.” 
Ethel Brodt Wilson has a characteristical- 
ly lovely poem; and this by Winifred Gray 
Stewart: 


HUMMINGBIRD 


Little bronze bird-wraith, 

Timid industrious one, 

Poised before a trumpet flower, 
Hovering like a star in the silver air; 
You make a small sound 

Of thin copper coins 

In a little elfin purse, 

Clinking. 


OT EVERY Eastern editor holds up the 

bars against the Western writers, and 
Mr. Stork of Contemporary Verse seems par- 
ticularly hospitable. A writer of the Far 
West who is well known to Overland read- 
ers, S. Omar Barker, makes his initial ap- 
pearance in the Philadelphia periodical with 
the June number. Mr. Barker’s poems are 
typically Western in their atmosphere. He 
is less concerned with securing an unusual 
twist of ‘..¢ or an oddly far-fetched figure 
of speech than he is with an expression of 
substance. But since you know Mr. Barker, 


Feather 
| [nn 


Blairsden, Plumas County, 
Calif. California’s Ideal 
Mountain Resort 
Opens June 14th 
The Golf Course opened 
1921, is one of the best 


courses in California; 9 holes, 
3050 yards, fine grass greens. 


| Jim Smith, Golf Professional. 


Finest lake and stream trout 
fishing in the state. Horse- 
back riding, Hiking, Motor- 
ing, Swimming, Bowling, Ten- 
nis. Fine Orchestra—Danc- 
ing every evening. Excellent 
motor roads from all direc- 
tions. Operated by Van Noy- 
Interstate Co. For rates and 
reservations and _ illustrated 
folder address— 


WALTER RONSEVEL, Mer. 


Just Completed 


Hotel 


ASTOR 


A modern Hotel in every re- 
spect. 150 Outside Rooms of 
50 Rooms 


Solid Comfort. 
with Private Bath 
Lavatory in Every Room 
Rates Reasonable 
Garage in Connection 
Second and Hill Streets 
Los ANGELES 


Close to theaters and 
shopping district 
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All Outdoor Sports Ideal Summer Climate 
will bring you 
Happy Days 
filled with 
Life and Energy 


at 


THE 
AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—waried 
entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
grounds). Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. 
aily Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 
Grove” for dancing every evening. 


Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 
The Rates Are Moderate 
Write for Chef's Booklet of 


California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel 


Many improvements have modern- 
tzed this great hotel, making it the last 
word in comfort and service. 


let the Poetry Editor present to you a poet 
from Worcester, Mass., Mr. R. R. Green- 
wood, who in this issue of Contemporary 
Verse is represented by a group of three 
poems, including 

THE POET 
Why did he sing? 
We only know 
That in his eyes were dancing lights, 
As though some star had nestled there 
Because it wearied of the lonely heights. 


Why did he sing? 

We only know 

That in his heartsongs there were tones 
As lovely as the music flung 

By mountain waters over flashing stones. 


Why, did he sing? 

Why dreams the dew’s 

Pale silver o’er the velvet sod? 

Why is the tremulous beauty of 

The night in moon-kissed gardens? Why 
is God? 


NOT SO BANKRUPT 
(Continued from page 325) 


“Now, Mama, you get Tillie all wet 
because you don’t dry your eyes.” 

Leon and Pa separated Ma from Til- 
lie, and Leon led the way to the dining 
room. Ma grasped Pa’s arm and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“I’m sorry I make a mistake to ask 
for a divorce, Pa.” 

“You should be glad it was a mistake. 
What I say about Tillie making a good 
daughter? Maybe it’s the last cock that 
crows, ain’t it?” 

“I can save the money to pay my 
lawyer off.” 

“That bum! You don’t pay him no 
more than what he got for you, and it 
don’t take no arithmetic to add twice 
nothing.” 


POISON 
NEXTRICABLY entwined with the 


romance of all ages, poison and its 
mysteries have for centuries fascinated 
mankind. ‘The history of the ancients 
and of the middle ages teems with stories 
of its use. “Through its action empires 
have been swayed and kingdoms have 
fallen. It has been used for revenge, 
for the furtherance of ambition. Silent, 
insidious, it has been one of the great 
destructive agencies, and has worn a 
myriad forms. 

An interesting volume is at hand, a 
recent publication of the Lippincotts, by 
C. J. S. Thompson, M. B. E., a compila- 
tion of facts concerning poisons and their 
lore. Curious facts concerning the use 
of poisons; accounts of historic cases in 
England, France, Scotland, Italy and 
other countries in which poison played 
a part, including the graphic revelations 
as to the sinister Borgias, all go to make 
up a book of peculiar interest. 

Poison Mysteries in History, Romance 
and Crime, by C. J. 8. Thompson, M. 
B. E. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.50 
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(Continued from page 313) 
anything else of which I was afraid and 
he wasn’t. But the small guardian may 
be behind several of his herd and in the 
meantime, if you hesitate on the path 
as long as I have done to tell about it, 
you will be shoved into the field. 

An acquaintance of mine, a portly 
lady of great dignity, was walking on 
one of these paths one day holding a 
parasol over her head. A mischievous 
gust of wind got under the edge of the 
parasol and upset her precarious foot- 
hold so completely that she could not 
even throw herself to the right, where 
she would have gone down a couple of 
feet, but instead was carried to the left 
and fell six feet into the lower field. 
She had a vivid realization of the feel- 
ings of a fly on sticky paper as she strug- 
gled to regain her feet. Even after she 
did so, it took the combined efforts of 
three men to haul her out, and before 
they had succeeded, they were wellnigh 
as bedraggled as she was; which did not, 
however, prevent the wretches from 
photographing her as she stood. Her 
husband on another occasion went out 
with several Chinese to see if they could 
get a shot at a tiger that had been seen 
in the neighborhood. It was a moonless 
night and they were proceeding cau- 
tiously along the edge of a rice-field to 
the woods. They had an old fashioned 
gun, loaded to its muzzle with slugs. 
A suspicious cry was heard and the 
man who carried the gun let it off with 
a thunderous sound. Its recoil put him 
in the field and they had to spend so 
much time excavating him that the 
tiger-shooting party was declared off. 

Though I have spoken only of the 
edges there are some paths across the 
rice-fields which are built of stone and 


which are so good as to lead one to 
wonder when, why and by whom they 
were built. Probably by forced labor 
under the empire. Unfortunately, now- 
adays, most Chinese seem to prefer to 
go on with no roads or very bad ones 
rather than to build or even help main- 
tain them for fear some one else should 
benefit also. A Chinese told me a story 
which whether true or not is an excel- 
lent illustration of the unfortunate lack 
of co-operation and of their belief—a 
belief found in other lands than China— 


‘that a place can only prosper at the ex- 


pense of another place. ‘There were, the 
story runs, two cities situated on a 
mighty river. Much commerce enriched 
them both and countless vessels passed up 
and down the river. At last in an evil 
moment the inhabitants of the city 
nearest the mouth of the river hit on the 
idea that it might have all the trade if 
it were made impossible for the boats 
to go further upstream. So they built a 
bridge across so low that no boat large 
enough to carry any appreciable amount 
of cargo could pass beneath it. ‘The peo- 
ple of the other city, finding that no 
boats came there, sent to see what was 
the matter. When they heard of the 
ugly piece of spite work, a desire for re- 
venge seized them. They sought the 
place in the mountains where the river 
had its origin; and carved out a new 
channel and choked off the old one so 
that the stream found a different way 
down the hill and their rival was ruined ; 
but though it may have been poetical 
justice, it was not practical. It would 
have been better to tear down the bridge, 
wouldn’t it? But dear me, | am getting 
painfully close to a moral and that is 
old-fashioned; nowadays one mustn't 
find sermons in stones nor books in the 
running rice-fields. 


By Appointment 


VISUALIZE YOURSELF IN 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


with its delightful all year climate; 
its numerous, safe beaches; and close- 
by its tree-clad, picturesque moun- 
tains; its many romantic landmarks 
and Missions; its innumerable cul- 
tivated valleys and mesas; a whole 
Mountain Empire tied together with 
concrete highways, making motoring 
a veritable pleasure; and above all 
the City and County populated by a 
prosperous and contented people. 


Picture the 1400 acre Balboa Park 
adjoining the business district of San 
Diego containing enough various 
views: of grandeur, interesting games, 
and joyous entertainment to amuse 
one for many months. The beautiful 
Spanish-Moorish Exposition buildings 
form an unequaled group set in love- 
ly gardens and surroundings—the 
whole delighting the eye and sense 
of beauty as do few places in America. 
In this enchanting California city is the 


Hotel Stelames 


A postal card will bring you in- 
teresting information about San 
Diego. Address R. B. Thorbus, Man- 
ager Hotel St. James, San Diego, Cal. 


Is to Blame 


for 


Careless Investment 


9 


The Investor, the bond house or the 
banking institution that sold the 
securities 


Reginald W. Everett 


Investment Counsellor 
544 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
“NOTHING TO SELL” 
Impartial Advice 
Garfield 4761 
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MARGARET WIDDEMER requires no 
introduction, for she is known wherever 
English verse is read, and is placed in the 
front rank of American poets. She writes 
Overland most cordially from her home at 
Larchmont Manor, New York. 


ETHEL COTTON is a San Franciscan 
who is just commencing to find her expres- 
sion in writing. She has to her credit a 
book of verse, “Down Lyric Lanes.” 


BANGS BURGESS sounds very Western 
and very masculine, but in spite of all the 
“roughing it” Mrs. Joseph A. Mahoney has 
done she is neither. Now a resident of 
Boston, Mrs. Mahoney has had a most ad- 
venturous life. A recent sketch says of her: 
“Probably no other living woman has so 
largely travelled in her own country, eight 
years at intervals having been spent in 
searching out the highways and byways of 
our land. She has met and talked with 
presidents, princes, cowboys, miners, ‘desert 
rats, and hoboes, millionaires, paupers, 
Chinamen—She has lived in the Mohave 
and Colorado deserts—skinned rattlesnakes 
on a mountain ranch in the Coast range. 
One of the chief features of Crater Lake, 
Malachite Point, was named by her.” 


KATHERINE LEE BATES, who appears 
for the first time in this issue of Overland, 
is another of those who occupy substantial 
space in “Who’s Who.” Her name appears 
as the author of an imposing list of books; 
drama, fiction, travel, poetry—and her verse 
is known and loved throughout the English 
speaking world. 

ANNA KALFUS SPERO returns to Over- 
land after long absence. For a long time 
at the head of the activities of the verse- 
writers of the California Writers Club, to 
her is due in great measure the credit for 
the strong growth of that poetic group. She 
lives in Berkeley. 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH does not 
depend for recognition in the literary world 
upon the fame of her noted sister, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, for in her too burns the 
spark of genius. She has a poem in this 
issue; a unique and interesting story will 
follow shortly. 


MARGARET ERWIN SCHEVILL is a 
poet intensely individualistic. Those who 
have read her slight collection of poems, “In 
A Canyon Garden,” will be eager to see 
the poem in this issue. Mrs. Schevill lives 
and writes in Berkeley. 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON lives at Point 
Loma, California. She is nationally known 
both for her verse and as National President 
of the American Literary Association; the 
organization which—under the direction of 
Mrs. Davidson and its founder, Clara Cath- 
erine Prince of Milwaukee,—is working 
steadily toward a saner standard in modern 
poetry. 

LOUISE DORAN—Youw don’t know that 
mame yet, but you are going to recognize 
it before many years as that of one of the 
most lyrical of our versewriters. Miss Doran 
is young, but she has already one published 
volume, and she is steadily and earnestly 
producing. She lives in San Francisco. 


WILLARD JOHNSON is one of the 
editors of that most unique periodical, “The 
Laughing Horse,” published at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. It’s a radical publication, most 
ultra-modern in its tendencies, for the 
editors are of that poetic group which will 
not be confined by tradition. But it’s in- 
teresting—and you will be interested in Mr. 
Johnson’s poem. 


ELIZABETH SPENCER MOQUIN is 
from the Green Mountain state, a writer 
of essays and fiction as well as verse. She 
presents in this issue a most unusual poem. 

RALPH W. ANDREWS is finding recog- 
nition as a short story writer, and gives 
Overland readers in this number an -inter- 
esting story of the North. He is from Min- 
neapolis. 

RICHARD N. DONELSON is a young 
business man of San Francisco who finds the 
writing of stories of increasing interest. Real 
humor in fiction is rare. We believe that 
this young writer has a future. 


“THE LIVING PAGEANT OF 
THE NILE” 
OBERT FOREST WILSON, an 


American who has the reporter’s 
faculty of finding the truth of an event 
without losing its human interest, went 
to Egypt when the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen was first discovered. He did not 
claim to be an erudite archeologist, but 
his book shows that he has read much, 
has studied hard, and knows how to 
bring out the abiding human interest 
nowhere more wonderful than in the 
narrow valley of the Nile. Our author 
tells us that our modern civilization has 
grown from “the culture achieved by 
the dark-skinned, thin-lipped, imperious 
people,” a mixture of Semites, Libyans, 
Somali and possibly Phoenicians, whose 
first dynastic leader was Menes, 3400 
years B. C. Perhaps the archeologists 
will some day be able to give a date to 
the time of the first cultivation of the 
rich soil—and it may carry us back nine 
or ten thousand years. 

When reading such a _ well-written 
and well-illustrated volume as this, one 
thinks of that American classic, “Nile 
Notes of a Howadji,” written fifty years 
ago by George William Curtis of Har- 
per’s Magazine. How deeply he would 
have enjoyed the story of King Hatsh- 
epsutt, of Akhnaton the reformer, of 
Amenhotep, Kufu, Rameses and all the 
rest of those mighty ones beside whose 
triumph Assyria and Babylon seem 
small! 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company of In- 
dianapolis publishes this; our copy does 
not give the price. 


—Charles H. Shinn. 


Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


| QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS | 


TO AND FROM 
Sacramento, Woodland, Marys- 
ville, Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, 

Oroville and all Northern 
California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


$1,000 For a Name 


For a new Medicated Toilet Soap. Other Prizes, 
$500, $300, and $200. Send stamp for Rules. 
Sheffield Laboratories, Aurora, Illinois. 


Mailing Lists 


Will ou tog counts 
individ 


FREE Your Name AS|75VYVALUE 


Inlaid inGold NEVER Soin FoR LESS 


— "YOUR NAME HERE = — “Tue 
THE PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT, 
m 
Writes like pen- 
INKOG cil with ink bet $ 
ter than good fountain pens. 
Won't skip, blot, scratch, leak, 
clog or soil hands. Makes 3 or 4 
carbons. 14 kt. gold point, shaped 
like fine lead pencil point. Guaranteed. 
Send no money. Pay postman $1, plus post- 
age. Agents wanted. INKOGRAPH CO., 
INC., 1599-H Centre St., New York. 


SERVICES 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


THE HIGH-GRADERS 

(Continued from page 332) 
emphasis. “I don’t like her, I never did 
like her. She can’t come in here any 
more. I don’t like her. Somehow from 
the first I have hated her. She’s one of 
the kind that’s born, not made, from cir- 
cumstances.” 

Ann had no chance to refute this con- 
tention, had she desired to do so, for the 
door had opened, and two night shift 
miners came in for their supper. Ann’s 
thoughts were not upon her work as she 
prepared the meals. She was trying to 
decide whether or not the intuition of 
these two women had set them against 
each other, or if they were so different 
after all. 

(Continued next month) 
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OUR AUGUST CONTRIBUTORS 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH, who con- 
tributes to this number a fascinatingly weird 
tale, “Corbiestanes,” is the talented sister of 
the famous Kate Douglas Wiggin. This 
story is proof positive that all the talent of 
the family was not confined within one chan- 
nel. The story carries more than a hint of 
the occult. Miss Smith says of it: “The germ 
of ‘Corbiestanes’ is an anecdote that Andrew 
Lang once told me in Edinburgh about an 
‘eerie walk’ to the post-box that he and his 
wife used daily to take, while they occupied 
a house in the Highlands one summer. The 
‘corroborative details’ naturally grew around 
the incident as I thought abour it.” Miss 
Smith says that her first story was published 
in Overland. 


IRENE WELCH GRISSOM, Poet Lau- 
reate of Idaho, is “entirely a western prod- 
uct, having been born in Colorado of parents 
who were pioneers in Union Colony that 
settled the famous Greeley district. 
I came to Idaho ten years ago with my hus- 
band and we settled on a farm a mile from 
the town of Idaho Falls. Part of the land 
was still in sagebrush, and I watched it dis- 
appear and the green fields take its place. 
Then I voiced this in “The Passing Desert,” 
a poem which has been quite widely quoted 


Mrs. Grissom is publishing a volume of 
poems this fall, and has already seen two 
novels in print. 


PETER VAN VALKENBURGH is one of 
those fortunate persons having the ability to 
creatively express in more than one medium. 
The combination is a particularly fortunate 
one, for in his travels over the country in 
search of paintable material he has been able 
to absorb an immense amount of interest- 
ing literary material as well. That his 
ability to paint portraits is not confined to 
his brush is demonstrated in this present 
story of the Basque shepherds of our West- 
ern hills. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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